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The Week. 


eens has spent the entire week over two measures neither 


1879, 





of which, as they stand, ought to become law, or probably will, if | 


passed, be signed by the President. The Senate has listened to 
long speeches on the Legislative Appropriation Bill, of which the 
sections on the jurors’ test-oaths and the supervisors of elections 
were more or less nominally the subject. Mr. Kernan and Mr. 
Thurman grew warm over the fraudulent supervision of elections in 
this city under “Johnny” Davenport; Mr. Eaton undertook to 
show that Webster admitted this government to be a compact ; 
and Mr. Blaine thought he had done a good day’s “ prodding” when 
he had convicted Mr. Eaton of having borrowed his Websterian cita- 





tion from a book of Alexander Stephens’s, Mr. Stephens of having | 


garbled Webster, and “ Ben ” Hill of hypocrisy in pretending that 
he was a reluctant secessionist. The dangerous section ordering 
the arrears of pensions to be paid out of the reserve in the Treasury 
for the redemption of the fractional currency was retained. 





The market for silver bullion in London has varied during the 
week from 494d. per oz. to 50}d., and the bullion value of the 41234- 
grain dollar here varied between $0.2372 and $0.8469. Strenuous 
efforts have been made in Congress to pass the bill authorizing free 
coinage and the issue of silver-bullion certificates. 
of this bill was well shown by Representative L. P. Morton, of this 
city, Who pointed out that all the silver for sale in the world would 


lation of value between gold and sil 


| 
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er per month; 


seeks to compel the Treasury to buy $4,000,000 of sily 
and then there is the Warner bill, whieh substantially direets it to 
buy all the spare silver of the world. Besides these there are dozens 
of other financial bills still seething in the heads of plain men, ; 


they toss on their boarding-house pillows, who have never found 


sti 
is 


themselves equal to the finances of a moderate-sized grocery-store. 


Foreign investors think the United States a “great country,” but 
they do not half know how great it is. The market price of their 
bonds is really no measure of the strength of their credit. With 


such a legislature behind the Treasury as that of Franee the bonds 


ought to stand at 150. Tt is not teo much to ealeulate the depre 
ciating strain of the Kelleys, Warners, and Buckners at 50; it would 
bring the Rentes or Consols certainly down to 50 or 45. 

It appears that the Administration thinks the moment favor- 


able for a renewal of the attempt to get the European countries to 


participate in another conference, with a view to tix a common re- 


ver and thus bring silver inte 


circulation again. The main ground for this belief seems to be the 
perplexity England is in about the Indian silver-bills; we do not 
imagine there is really any other, and he must be a very sanguine 
person who supposes England will seek escape from this by aban 


doning the single standard, or that Germany will stop short in the 


| process of demonetization which has cost her so much already, or 


that France will abandon her expectant attitude on the invitation 


| of the country which, however deeply interested in the matter, ap- 


The enormity | 


seek our mints, there to be stamped as possessing about 20 per | 


cent. more value than it really has, and who asked that if the Goy- 
ernment is to issue certificates on siiver bullion which shail be 
qualified legal tender for about 20 per cent. in excess of the value of 
the bullion, the same favor be shown to other products and property. 





The Warner Bill has received what it is to be hoped is a finish- 
ing stroke, and the way in which it came illustrates well the diffi- 
culty there is in guessing what the average Congressman is likely 
to do on any important question. The bill, as we have explained, 
is really a plan for making the Government buy up all the silver 
bullion that is offered at par in gold. An amendment by Mr. Fort, 
giving the Government the profit on the coinage, was beaten by 118 
to 104. Mr. Marsh then moved an amendment that the coinage 
charge should be the difference between the bullion price of silver 
in New York and the legal-tender value of the coin, which of course 
was precisely the same in effect as the Fort amendment. Now, if the 
Congressional mind were like the ordinary human mind, this would 
have been beaten alsu ; but it was not. It passed by 117 to 105. 
Moreover, the motion to reconsider and lay on the table—the formal 
clincher—was also passed by 116 to 105. The chances of the bill 
are now thought to be very small. 





This condition of the public credit is a striking illustration of the | 


small amount of attention the people pay to the workings of the 
Congressional mind. There are now before the House six bills eal- 
culated, if passed, to ruin the finances of the country, not counting 
those which are too ungrammatical and absurd for discussion. 


proposes to give $1,000,000 greenbacks to certain corporations; 
another raises the volume of greenbacks to 2500,000,000; another 


proposes to issue $500,000,000 greenbacks in addition to those | 
already afloat, and use the specie reserve to redeem the bonds: | 


another proposes to issue $50,000,000 of fractional currency ; 
another proposes to redeem the bonds in greenbacks; another 








One | 
directs the issue of five hundred millions of legal-tender paper to be | 
used ‘‘ for such purposes as Congress may by law direct”; another | 
| what is called Throop’s Code, apparently 


pears abroad to have given it less patient study than any other. 


The best, and by far the most dignitied, course for us is to stop the 
coinage of silver, and then wait for the Europeans to act. 

It is melancholy to relate that the Republicans have made “a 
deal” with Kelly and Tammany by whieh some of the Mayor's 


nominations have been defeated, and the * Tilden move ” thus mea- 
surably checked. The ‘*deal” was consummated in the Board of 
Aldermen on Tuesday, when one speech was made against a nomi- 
nee for the Police Commissionership on the ground that he lived 
in Sag Harbor, something whieh Alderman Houghton was sure the 
people of this city would never submit to. * home rule” being the 
object of their dearest affections. Jacob Hess, the remarkable per- 
son who has been fished out for the Commissionership of Charities 
and Corrections, was confirmed unanimously and without discussion 
under “the deal.” The eonditions of * the deal,” doubtless, are 
that some Republicans are to have something which they now have 
not got. One powerful consideration is said to be the suceessorship 
of Roberts to the chairmanship of the Board of Aldermen, vice 
Mott. It looks as if there would have to be another final * rising ” 
against Tammany next fall. 

The Legislature will adjourn within a few days, and to the relief 
of everybody who has watched its proceedings. It has done one 
sensible thing in passing the constitutional amendment making its 
sessions biennial. This, however, will require the ratification of next 
year’s Legislature before it can be submitted to the people. The 


session has been marked by a number of vetoes which have been 


made necessary by the large amount of hasty and preposter- 
ous legislation which has been sent to the Governor. Of all 
the acts of the present Legislature none was more reckless 
than the passage of what is known as the Field Code, which 


the additional chapters of 
under the operation 


by 


went through both houses with 


ot a between the of both codes, 
which each side withdrew its opposition to the other’s code, and 
combined to put both through. There is 
a eode of procedure, the other a code of sub- 


for the attorneys of rival railroads 


colnpromise opponents 
no connection between 
the two. one being 


stantive law. It is no new thing 








( iwreenn fol l@ purpose of procuring favor- 
leg tion, but it is a vevelty in codification. The Legislature 
de no pretence of ascertaining what the Field Code ictually con- 
ed, but passed it apparently because the Throop party said it 
1] 1d passed the Throop Code because the Field party 
uid that ice code to pass. The Governor, on the matter 
coming before him, thought it better to look into the codes before 
L the nd on looking into them thought it best to veto them. 
With regard to the Throop Code the public at large cannot be said 
o ha ) n the matter, as it relates to procedure and 
Ke »verv radical changes in that With regard to the other. 
no one knows at all what is in it; but it 
it it es extensive and sweeping changes in the set- 
f the State ul that no proper enquiry has ever been 

dea wether the changes are needed or what they are. 

Furt ipid progress was made during the week in the sales of 
the U.S.4 per cent. bonds. Of the $121,000,000 taken by the First 
Natio Bank Syndicate on the 17th day of April there remain un- 

dat the present writing less than $25,000,000, the sales since our 
] ( mw exceeded 845,000,000. Of these S15,000,000 were 
tuken by a London syndicate headed by J. 8S. Morgan & Co., who 
paid 102 and rued er The price has since advanced to 
102 L a ed interest, or to about 103 to 1034 in the market. A 
rood part of iles have been to persons who were not the own- 
ers of called bonds, either 5-20s or 10-40s, and the result is that 
many institutions, trust-funds, ete., which must invest in U. 8. 
Done el et re pl iced the ealled bonds which they must soon 
reling } The national banks alone have over 40,000,000 of 
10-40s on deposit to secure their note cireulation, and these must be 
replaced or the circulation be given up. The delay in making the 
exchange, together with the purchases of 4 per cents by those who 
had not ealled bonds, has practically “ worked a corner” in the 
i percents. The demand for the ten-dollar certificates continues 

e rate of about $1,000,000 per day. These will for the most 
» e converted into 4 per cent. bonds after July, but even then 
thr pply of 4 per cents will not nearly come up to the demand 
vhich the Government bond-dealers estimate as inevitable. Alto- 
vethet hole 4 per cent. negotiation is one of the surprising 
financial events of the age. It comes at a time when business is 
unquestionably reviving. By lowering the rate of income on the 
standard investment of the market it has stimulated a great de- 


ind for other investments of known good quality, and 6 and 7 per 


cent. stocks and bonds are selling at unheard-of premiums. 


Judge Dundy, of the United States District Court at Omaha, has 


rendered a decisien with regard to the civil rights of Indians which 


has attracted some attention in connection with the threatened in- 
vasion of the Indian Territory. Standing Bear and a few others of 
his tribe had left the Indian Territory and taken refuge at the 


I The Gov- 


Omaha ageney, which is under the care of the Quakers. 
them 


directed General Crook to arrest them and 
eck. The Indians, however, sued out a writ of habeas corpus, and 
The decision is put 
within 


take 


Judge Dundy has released them from custody. 
cround that these Poneas Indians are 
of the laws of the United States, and have just as much 
The decision, as we under- 


te persons ” 
the Meaning 
t to habeas corpus as white men. 
stand it, does not apply te Indians on reservations under treaties. 
Of course, if their standing before the law were the same as that of 
ersons, there could be no reason for any of the machinery of 
ities, military interference, reservations, agencies, and so on. 
\ll the Indian would have to do would be to seleet any lawful occu- 
pation and earry it on in the usual manner, without paying any 

ion to what General Crook or any other general may say 
. would be out of the question for many reasons, 
ehief of which is that the Indian, evén the civilized 
hed that point at which he is capable of managing 
ig land in severalty. His tribal condition is not an 


artiticial but a natural and fundamental one; and, though it is un- 


savage, 
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doubtedly the duty of the Government to do what can be done to 
improve it, there is little question that it can only be effected by 
dealing with tribes and not persons. 


There is nothing specially new about the “ exodus.” The Chi- 
cago Tribune has a fair-minded correspondent who is travelling 
along the lower Mississippi, and whose reports confirm the vie 
that the causes of dissatisfaction are physical rather than moral 
or political. A luli in the movement is expected, now that the new 
crop is planted and advances have been made on it; but a renewal 
is predicted in January on a larger scale than heretofore. Much, ot 
course, will depend on the experience of those who have alread) 
found their way to Kansas. But while the migrations due to a real] 
fever for change at this time may be temporarily suspended, thx 
better organized, smaller, and less pereeptible removals will go on 
as they have been doing for the past ten years, from States not 
notoriously unfriendly or cruel to the black population. Southwest 
of Topeka is a settlement called Singleton after a colored colonist 
of that name, who since 1869 has been constantly travelling between 
Kansas and Tennessee and Kentucky, arranging little parties to 
try their fortunes as land-owners in the former State. That he 
began his labors in the first vear of General Grant’s administration, 
and has not since ceased from them, is a sad commentary on that 
President’s Southern policy, not to be overlooked by those who re- 
card the present movement en masse as a result of Southern faith- 
lessness towards Hayes, and who forget that it was under Grant 
also that the “ Mississippi plan” sueceeded. 


The migration continues to be the theme of many ecommu- 
nications to the daily press, with the result of putting the political 
motive more and more in the background. The intelligent corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Tribune in Mississippi sums up the chief 
causes of the exodus as follows: ‘1. A pernicious credit-system. 
2. A land-monopoly. 3. Political oppression.” But for the first 
two causes he thinks the bad crop of last year would have had no 
discouraging effect on the blacks. He points out that the planters 
themselves are now, as before the war, pecuniarily dependent on the 
cotton-brokers who make them advances,and whose interest, charges, 
and commissions, secured by a lien on the crop and the plantation, 
seldom fall below 15 per cent. of the whole erop. This drives the 
planter to get back as much as he ean from his tenants by lik 
charges, liens, and unsparing foreclosures. In fact, if the laws per- 
mitted them to prevent the negroes from leaving the State virtua! 
re-enslavement would ensne. He concludes that “ the credit-sys- 
tem has been injurious to all classes alike, but especially to the 
laborers.” A shrewd black man confirmed this to another corre- 
spondent of the Tribune by saying that ‘‘ the poor white man was 
in the sane boat with them, and suffered equally with the negro 
from exorbitant rents and unreasonable prices for supplies.” And 
a white member of the Committee on Resolutions at the late Vicks- 
burg Convention calls our attention to the fact that “in Madison 
Parish, Miss., whence more emigrants have gone than perhaps from 
all the other parishes of the State, the public offices are held by 
negroes, and at present the parish is represented in the Constitu- 
tional Convention by two negroes; and, as further stated by the 
delegates from that parish, not a political riot has ever oceurred 
there since the negroes have been voters and not a life lost at the 
polls. The freedom of the ballot has been maintained inviolate as 
to them.” 





The report of Prince Bismarck’s speech in the Reichstag on the 
proposed changes ip the tariff has come out. He began by calling 
the measure one of financial reform, intended to nut the finances of 
the Empire on a proper footing through its own taxes without de- 
pending on the contributions of the various states, and the sole rea- 
son why he had not proposed it sooner was that he was too much 
occupied with his purely political duties and his health was not 
good. As to Prussia, he wished to lighten the burden of the land 
and house-tax. He maintained, moreover, that the tendency ol 
modern legislation every where is to substitute indirect for direct tax- 
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ation, and that the drift of sentiment was also in favor of protection 
as against free-trade. From 1864 on Germany had drifted towards 
free-trade, but this was because the prevailing economical influence 
came from France, which was then the leading nation of Europe. 
Germany must now protect herself against being flooded with the 


cheap goods of other nations, and the dream of a great system of 


exportation must be given up because there are no new countries to 
discover or new markets to open. The protectionist countries, he 
maintained, were all prosperous, while the free-trade countries were 
in a bad way; and then Germany demanded, above all things, some 
certainty in her economical future, and must have it. 


The speech was in many ways characteristic of the orator, above 
all in the absolute recklessness with which he made such statements 
on matters of fact as suited his purpose, and in this bore a curious 
resemblance to the oratory of Lord Beaconstield. He acknowledges 
that he has never given any attention to economical matters until 
now, and there is little doubt that he takes but little interest in 
them. But he is determined to put the Empire in possession of a 
revenue and to secure the support of the small landholders against 
the National Liberals since he finds the Socialists cannot help him, 
and he accordingly produces large views as to the economical ten- 
dencies of the modern world. His facts and tigures were severely 
assailed by Herr Delbriick and others, and there was before the 
close of the debate a violent scene, and Herr von Forekenberg, the 
President of the House, has resigned, ostensibly on account of ill- 
health, but really because his party have been beaten completely 
by the Conservative-Clerical combination, through whom Bismarck 
has earried his tariff legislation. The Clericals are, it is said, to be 
rewarded by a proclamation of amnesty for violations of the Falk 
laws on the Emperor's birthday. 


Lord Salisbury has made a speech giving an account of the pre- 
sent condition of the Treaty of Berlin, which he says is at last being 
executed to the letter; but the effect of bis remarks, if one may judge 
from the comments of the press, would be paintul to a man more 
sensitive than he seems to be. They were received in the House of 
Lords in dead silence. In faet, the air of “humbug” which has 
hung round the quarrel with Russia from the beginning, and which 
gave the published despatches a buncombe sound, seems to hang 
round the Treaty. As before, the unpleasant features of the Treaty 
are got rid of by a private understanding like the Shuvalotf Memo- 
randum. Russia was to evacuate Rumelia, by the words of the 
Treaty, on the 3d of May. But Russia did net want to go, and 
maintained there would be disturbances if she did go. Accordingly, 
Lord Salisbury now calmly declares that the true intent and meaning 
of the Treaty was that Russia was not to begin to evacuate until May 
3. Then the great victory of Lord Beaconsfield at Berlin, for which 
indeed he got his Garter, was that the Turks were to have the Bal- 
kans, so as to give them an “impregnable frontier.” It 
arranged, however, that though the Sultan possesses this invaluable 
right, he is not to exercise it. So also the Governor of Rumelia, 
Aleko Pasha, an able and cultivated Bulgarian, was to call in 
Ottoman troops in case the peace of his province was disturbed ; 
but it is now arranged that though retaining this privilege he is not 
to use it. The London Economist observes, with bitter irony, 
“that it only remains to ascertain the opinion of the English people 
upon these magnificent achievements, but for enlightenment on 
this point we must wait for a general election.” 


is now 





The Afghan difficulty seems to be in a fair way of settlement, 
Yakub Khan having come into Gundamuck and, it is reported, 
agreed with Major Cavagnari on the basis of peace, in which he 
concedes everything that is asked in the way of frontier and the 
presence of British agents in Afghanistan. But then it appears that 
the Indian Government has determined not to ask nearly so much 
as was talked of in the early Jingo period of the war. A certain 
mystery hangs over the object of the war still, however. Before it 


broke out both Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury ridiculed the idea 
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of an invasion of India in any way, but Beaconsfield said if it came 
at all it could only come by way of the Euphrates. 


This lett it ditti- 
cult to account for the attack on Afghanistan, but he was equal to 
the oceasion, for he said it was to aequire a 
of a “ hap-hazard frontier.” 


‘scientific ” instead 
The entrance into the Amir’s terri- 
tory has, in the Khyber Pass side, been aequired largely by the pur- 
of the mountain tribes; the fighting has consisted in th 
main of insignificant skirmishes, the Afghan resistance not provi 
one-tenth as formidable as that of the Zulus. Russia, too has 
shown no interest in the matter; the army is tired of the campaign, 
and people are naturally asking what is the use of the ) 
frontier ” now that they have got it. 


chase 


FA 
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It has, however, cost about ten million dollars thus far, and this 
is the most serious part of the whole business, for the tinanees 


ol 


The last limit of taxation has been reached, if indeed it has not bee 
passed, for in the Bombay Presidency there has been a 
the old brigandage known as dacoity. Large bands are roving 
through the country attacking houses and villages, and headed by 
an ex-clerk of the civil service, who has issued a 


India are in a condition that is rapidly becoming very alarming 


renewal ot 


most impudent 
proclamation threatening the governor and other high ofticials with 
death. The evil has proved too strong for the ordinary police, and 
the troops are now in chase of the marauders. Ineendiary tires 
and other forms of disorder, too, have begun to show themselves. 
What makes the situation really serious, however, is the prospect 
of another famine, covering a wider area than any whieh has gon 
before it. The rain-fall is short, apparently, over the whole of the 
peninsula, from the mountains to Cape Comorin, 
not come very soon the 


and if it does 
Government will 
appalling, and probably irresistible, calamity with the 
empty. There is already talk in London of the absolute 
of sending out a Governor-General skilled in tinanee in order to 
avert a total crash. 


be face to faee with an 
treasury 


Hecessity 


There have been no further operations in Zululand, but the 
Government acknowledges that Lord Chelmsford has ealled for 
further reinforcements preliminary to anv advanee, and that thre 
fresh battalions will hardly suttice. 


The cavalry arrived from Eng- 
land is almost useless owing to disease among the horses. and Cete- 
wayo is said to have retired to very inaccessible districts 


and to 
threaten to burn the grass in case he is pursued, thus making it 
impossible to follow him for want of subsistence for the transport 
animals. The Duteh Boers of the Transvaal, too. are intraetable. 
The utmost they will promise Sir Bartle Frére is to keep quiet; as- 
sistance they will not render. 


There is to be a conference of the Powers at last to foree the 
Porte into settlement with Greece. The Greek Government has 
published a cireular despatch giving an account of its attempts to 
negotiate with the Porte, and nothing can be more diverting than 
the picture it presents of Turkish character, the simplicity, loy- 
alty, and transparent truthfulness of which were, even a year 
ago, a frequent Jinge theme in England. The Turkish Commission 
appointed a meeting with the Greek Commission in a village called 
Kukut, for which the poor Greeks searched in vain for eighteen 
days. On their giving it up it came out that there was no sueh vil- 
lage, and that the village the Turks meant was Anino. They then 
searched for this, but found it also was mythical, the only spot an- 
swering to the name being one in which there were the ruins of two 
barracks, and nothing else. Besides this, the Turkish man-ot-war 
refused to let the steamer containing the Greeks enter the Gulf of 
Arta pending the receipt of instructions. In this way so many 
delays were secured that the Commission, having started on the 
30th of January, did not sueceed in finding the Turks till the 8th of 
February. It is needless to say that when they found them the 
Turks had not the slightest intention of coming to any agreement. 
They shuffled along, postponed, equivocated, and lied, hoping 
something would turn up, and now the protecting Powers have to 
take them in hand again. 





The 


PHE BI-METALLISTS AND THE COMMERCIAL CRISIS. 
MuE prevailing depre n in business from which this country 
| has been suffering for six years, and from which nearly every 
count! Europe is suffering still, has probably furnished support 
to a greater number of contlieting economical theories than any 
other occurrence of ancient or modern times. The causes of it have 
undergone a remarkable amount of examination from writers of 
every school and of almost every calling, and nearly every writer 
has managed to extract from it support for some theory of which he 


fact, it has been to econo- 


mists and social philosophers of all shades of opinion a sort of 


had previously been the champion. In 


medieval 
drawn 


such as the Roman Coliseum furnished to the 


Materials for every sort of structure 


(Marry 
builders. 
from it, and it still continues to be worked with almost undiminished 


have been 


industry. The variety of purposes it has been made to serve is of 
course due, as we pointed out some time ago in the Nation (No. 640), 
to the fact that the 
living under a political and economical régime differing in a greater 
It has overtaken the limited 


crisis has overtaken so many countries, each 
or less degree from that of the others. 
and absolute monarchies and the republics, the free-trade and pro- 
tectionist countries, the lightly heavily-taxed countries, the 
high and low-tariff countries, the countries with great standing 
armies and the countries with none, the Germanic and the Latin 
countries, the Catholic and Protestant countries, the countries of in- 
dissoluble marriage and those of easy divorce, the bi-metallie, mono- 
and silver-standard, and irredeemable- 
impartiality of the rain or the sunshine. 


and 


metallic, gold-standard 
paper countries with the 
The result, we need hardly say, has not been to raise the reputa- 
tion of political economy as a science. 
so little of a science as during the past five years, owing to the ex- 
traordinary array of proof and illustration which the holders of 
the most widely-divergent views have been able to produce. The 
most thorough and impartial examination of the matter which we 
have seen, and the only one which can be made to fit the facts 
everywhere, is that of M. Maurice Block, in the number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes of March 15; but we need hardly say that bis 
conclusions have but little polemical value. 

Two sets of theorists have, however, thus far managed to extract 


In fact, it has never seemed 


more advantage from the crisis than any of the others—the protec- 
tionists and the bi-metallists. The depression has really, to all 
outward appearance, been as damaging to the protectionist theory 
as any other, for it has ravaged protectionist countries fully as much 
as the free-trade countries; but then protection offers what none 
of the other theories does—a prospect of instant relief to the sick 
trader. His suffering is due, as every one sees, to the presence of 
too much goods in the market; the obvious remedy is a diminution 
in the supply, and this can always be produced at once by exclud- 
ing the foreign producers. The average man understands this 
treatment thoroughly, and he consequently, especially with bank- 
ruptey impending over him, clamors for its instant trial. About its 
that is, about the state of things it will produce 
five or ten years hence --he does not trouble himself. By that time 
he hopes he will have saved his credit and extricated his capital. 
Consequently a great wave of protectionist sentiment has flowed 
over Germany and France, and even England, on which the record 
of prosperity during the low-tariff period produces no impression. 
Even the robust faith of many of the English free-traders has been 


remoter results 


shaken. 
clamor for absolute protection, but they demand “ reciprocity,” or 
protection against protectionists. 

Next come the bi-metallists. There is nothing in the crisis to 
indicate that it was in any degree due to a scarcity of coin or to the 
use of either an exclusive gold standard or an exclusive silver 


standard. It has befallen countries under every kind of monetary 


régime, and, as M. Block shows, we think clearly, it had its roots 
in a period before the silver question began to attract any notice. 
Two years ago the bi-metallists had but feeble standing among 
The tide of experience had been ‘running steadily 


economists. 
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| people in every highly-civilized country to use or 
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against them for a century. It is safe to say that nothing has been 
better established by experience than the impossibility of a dou- 
ble standard, and the inability of the legislature to provide the 

| r do anything more than pro- 
vide the instrument by which people pay their debts—or, in other 
words, the legal tender. The indiscriminate use of two metals for 
the purposes of trade, except in small change, has in faet neve! 
One is always exported and the busi- 


measure by which people fix prices, ¢ 


been witnessed anywhere. 
ness of the country carried on in the other, or its representative in 
paper. Moreover, it is well law of 
history that as a people grows rich and inereases the number of 
its transactions it gradually discards the clumsier instruments 
and reaches out for that which does most work with 


established as a economical 


of exchange, 
least weight and bulk. 
successively laid aside in the ancient world, and there is every 
reason to believe that we are witnessing the last stage of the pro- 
cess in our own day—that is, that the rich manufacturing and 
trading communities of modern times have reached the point at 


In this way iron, copper, and silver were 


which they refuse any longer to do business with silver, and insist 
on having gold and paper for the adjustment of all but the smallest 
transactions. This is really the meaning of the steady drift of the 
Western world towards the gold standard, and the gradual de- 
monetization of silver, accompanied by a growing reluctance of the 
circulate it. 
made to like it and live by it in any of the richet 
They will have 


They cannot be 
countries, no matter how abundantly it is coined. 
gold or its representative, and by the great growth of interna- 
tional trade and the clearing-houses the transactions 
which are settled with very small amounts of gold are enormous. 
The fact is, and it is a facet which bi-metallists seem often to 
forget, that the science of finance is the science of popular wants 
Its laws are the laws of human 


use of 


and wishes, and nothing else. 
nature, and the business of the legislator is not so much to control 
them as to provide for their free action. If all the world needed to 
make trade prosperous was plenty of money, copper, tin, and lead 
could be freely used to supply it. The reason they are not used is 
the very force against which the silver-men are all fighting—the un- 
willingness of the people to put up with them. Whatever inconveni- 


; ence any present or prospective rise in gold may cause, the laws of 


' human nature draw steadily towards any contrivance which will do 


' 


They have not got quite so despondent as yet as to | 


much work with little machinery. However hard it might be on 
debtors, the civilized world would probably be enormously bene- 
fited if it were possible to settle a balance of a million dollars by 
the payment of ten gold eagles, and it is a dim but growing per- 
ception of this which causes the present drift towards the dear and 
scarce metal. There is no doubt that this fact is full of inconve- 
nience. The change is gomgon in a world burdened with enormous 
public debts, and with huge amounts of capital sunk in buildings 
and machinery and railroads at very high prices; and if the gene- 
ral adoption of the gold standard causes considerable shrinkage in 
values, it will entail on all debtors a good deal of hardship. 
Accordingly the bi metallists come forward and maintain that 


| this shrinkage has begun, that it is the disuse of silver which is 


lowering prices by causing a rise in the value of gold, and they even 
go so far as to declare the exact extent to which gold has risen— viz., 
twenty percent. That this is a mere guess it is not difficult to 
see. The value of gold is measured not in any one other com- 
madity, but in all other commodities. Consequently, to prove 
that it had risen we should have to show, at least with regard 
to the leading products of industry, that nothing but a rise in 
gold had occurred to reduce the demand for them, or lower 
the cost of their production. We need hardly say that there is 
not one of them the present low price of which cannot be accounted 
for in ways in nowise connected with the supply of gold. An ex- 
amination of the history of even half-a-dozen of them during the last 
ten years would reduce the gold theory to the rank of a most 
shadowy speculation, on which it would be preposterous to base 


legislation. There has, too, it is quite certain, been but little if 


any falling off in the supply of gold during the past ten years, and 
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certainly none which has not been more than compensated by the 
mprovement in the machinery of exchange. 

That the world may be threatened with a scarcity of 


eld 3 
Co Is 


‘ery possible. ‘he latest and most exhaustive examinations of the 
prospects of gold production, such as that of Suess, seem to show 
that we are approaching its limits in all the regions now known to 
us. But the fear excited after the discoveries in California and 
Australia that the world was going to be tlooded with it. whieh led 
several states into demonetizing it, is a warning 
tion in the other direction, and especially 
midst of the mental confusion produced by the 


against hasty ae- 
the 


pres ail he com- 


hasty action in 
mercial distress. This is emphatically a period in which the 
policy of sitting still, so much praised by the late Mr. Bagehot, 
is to be commended. Disregard of it last year has put the United 
States Government in a somewhat ridiculous position on the silver 
question, Which may be aggravated by another fussy attempt, whieh 
we see is in contemplation, to get the European Powers to help us 
out of our trouble. There is a ready way out of our trouble, in 
which we need for the present no co-operation, and that is to stop 
coining silver, and then wait and see what will happen. If the sil- 
ver problem is as serious as the bi-metallists say it is, this expe- 
dient would undoubtedly before long bring other nations to us and 
save us the labor, and we may add, after all that has occurred, the 


humiliation, of again going to them. 


THE GRANT DILEMMA. 


\W* print on another page an appeal from a correspondent tor an 
explanation of the means by which we look for an eseape 
from what is called ** the Grant movement,” as a necessary adden- 
dum to the denunciation which we have so freely heaped on it. 
We answer, in the first place, that General Grant has not been 
nominated. The Convention will not meet for 
date. It seems to us that the journal opposed 
to his nomination is in the interval to do what it ean t 
Huence public opinion in such fashion that when the Conven- 


vear from this 
sole duty of a 


oO lle 


tion does meet he will receive no strong or overwhelming sup- 
port in it. What else can any one do whose business it is to 
address the publie ? 
is a very simple one—not to nominate Grant. A more eomplete 
and radical cure it would be hard to suggest. resort to 
this cure, we point out as well as we can the dangers to the party 
and to the country which we think would result from giving him a 
third term. Should this fail—that is, should the Convention 
nate him in spite of all opposition—a new state of 
have arisen, ealling for different treatment. We may say in ad- 
vance, with regard to this, that we do not believe anything 
atrociously bad nomination on the part of the Democrats would se- 
cure his election. Thereis, we are sure, a very large body of Re- 
publicans in all parts of the country who do not care to speak out 
now, but who, if the Grant régime is again offered for their accept- 
ance, Will bolt or stay away from the polls, come what may. They 
can swallow a good deal, but they cannot swallow that. If the 


1: 


Democratic candidate is for them an impossible person, we believe 


In short, our remedy for the Grant movement 


To seeure 





there will then be some mode of escape provided for them either 


from a cowardly silence or from open acquiescence in what they be- 

lieve to be ruinous policy. There are already signs, however, that 

the Grant movement is declining. Many shrewd Republicans, 

though not troubled with scruples, begin to see clearly that the 

support of Grant is in reality an acceptance of t1 4 

tion of the Republican opposition to the repeal of the Army Bill 
] 


> Tar tyternret 
le Very interpreta- 


hands the power of military interference with the elections, and de- 
mand a military man of somewhat lawless temper to work the 
machine. Should the party be defeated on an issue of this sort, its 


enemies calculate with much plausibility it would share the fate of 
the Federalists, and disappear from the scene under a cloud of 


odium, as a party which had lost faith in American institutions, 
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and came in its last days to think of nothing but the defence of 
capital by bayonets 
This view, too, is greatly stren 


notorious that Grant failed as a political leader. In the middle ot 


j ’ Ty hp oars! , ‘ etrrally } 1) ha vgs 
his second term the Republican party actually lost all the great 
States at the North by large majorities, and in losing them lost 


the hold on the Government whieh thev had retail 
That this disaster was due to the disgust excited bv the seandals 
of the Administration, both in the Southern States and in the 
Northern, nobody 
therefore, would be held to indicate that his supporters sought 


denies. The offer of a third term to hjm, 


not a shrewd party chief to enable them to retain the contidence 
of the voters through the ordinary agencies of party strife, but 


a skilled soldier to enable tl 


em to carry out some scheme of vio 


lence. We do not believe the majority of those who are shout 


ing for him really have any sueh plan distinetly formed in tl 
minds ; but it will be by no means dificult 


and reckless action as proot that they mean to break up thr 


Government or change its character, by introducing into it, d 
lodging in the popular habits, the Cwsarist idea,which is very simph 

and consists in the single proposition that every great state ought 
to have “a strong man” to ** mash” the persons who try to take 


the offices away from the good men. In other words, the 


, 4,!? 
Republi 
i 


, . 
- ¥ rtipt s 
y, pows ula 


cans may be reminded painfully that the war-feelin 


was, and powerful as it still is with large bodies of the people, will 
not bear indetinite wear. The generation which took part 
war may be able to stand it as long as they live, but new gen 
tions come forward rapidly who soon get tired of the drum. It 

natural for a party which has succeeded in a great war to try to 
make the most out of it, and to believe that they are a providential 


. : . . . 
by hook or by crook Dut 


party, Whose duty it is to remain in power 
if they overdo it in the least the reaction is apt to be terrible. Thi 
English Tories came out of the French war covered with glory, and in 
1215 they and their Iron Duke seemed likely to govern England as 
long as they pleased. Within sixteen years the duke’s windows wer 
broken, and the Ministry had to surrender to a threat of armed re 


volution. 


adopted by the Republicans in 1875, on finding themselves in dane 


That the plan of living on the war was deliberately 


ger of being overwhelmed by * Grantism,” no one who has watched 
the talk of the chiefs since Mr. Blaine in that year began to 
‘*prod” Mr. Hill and the other Southern members 

true that the Democrats have fallen readily into the snare set for 
them, and have helped the Republi t their policy, but 
this cannot make a permanent political situation. There will bave 


to be a break before long, and it will be unfortunate for the Repul» 


4 


licans if it eatehes them with the bugle in their hands and an 
“at their head. 


“i l- 7 +} r) . } yer} 1] Yanni ) , > 
Chat the task before the more thoughtful Republicans, in case 


American * saviour of society 


the Convention is swept away by the Grant 
> Sd enl +} yy if mwmMmad 1? ~Y y ‘1 fi } harp 

more difficult than it seemed seven vears ago, or even four, there is 

The result of the Convention which nominated Greeley, 


. _ —— _ ’ what rigienl ’ ‘ 1 wm yt a1 
of course, made reform seem somewhat ridiculous, and might have 


no doubt. 


killed all talk or expectation of it if Grant’s second term had not 


» to obtain 


1) 
possible 


proved so disreputable. It was this that made it 

recognition and condemnation of scandals and abuses, and formal 
promise of improvement in the platform of 1876 and in Mr. Hayes’s 
letter. The suceess of the Stalwarts reviving the war-issues, 
combined with Mr. Hayes’s want of positiveness and aggressiveness, 


has in a measure renewed the difficulty and discouragement of 


of good which makes little show, 
silently telling on opinion, and will in good time bear fruit. He 
has cleansed the administrative machinery of gross corruption. 
He has cleared the White House and the Departments of disrepu- 
table persons, and, what is better than all, he has familiarized the 
public mind once more with legal and peaceable methods. He has 
obeyed the law and respected the courts, and has, as far as Con- 
gress would let him, brought the country back to the paths of 


peace. He has, too, in spite of many difficulties, restored the 


1372. But, on the other band. his Administration has done a great 
] but which we are confident is 
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Government credit, and has staved off the attacks of Congress on 
it. The result is that, though he has not realized the expectations 
of those who were his most zealous supporters, his Administration, 
as time has gone on, has done much to revive their hopes, and, we 
believe, to prepare the way for another step forward in 180. 
THE NEWEST PHASES OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
Paris, May 2, 1879. 
: oe election of Prince Battenberg as Prince of Bulgaria has just taken 
place, and gives a sort of living proof of the reality of the provisions 
of the Treaty of Berlin. 
famous integrity of the Ottoman Empire ; one after the other the Euro- 


There can be no longer any question of the 


pean parts of this Empire are torn from it or allowed to separate from it. 
The Crimean War, begun under the pretence of protecting the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire, ended in the final separation of Wallachia and 
Moldavia ; 


now under the rule of a prince of the house of Hohenzollern. 


the two principalities, first united under a native ruler, are 
Prince 
Jattenberg, who has just been elected ruler of Bulgaria, is the nephew 
of the Czar ; he belongs to the house of Hesse. German rulers are tak- 
ing possession of the East, and accept the mission of introducing Western 
culture in the provinees which have so long been kept by the Turks in a 
state of barbarism. 
most of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and a recent convention has allowed 


the Austrians to occupy conjointly with the Turks the Sanjak of Novi- 


Bazar, in the southeast of the former province. These provinces are 
now completely administered by Western officials ; and though their oc- 
cupation is, so to speak, only temporary, there is little doubt that, under 
one pretext or another, it will become permanent. 

Eastern Rumelia, or the part of Bulgaria extending on the southern 
side of the Balkans, was not allowed at Berlin to remain with Bulgari: 
proper, extending on the northern side. The Congress of Berlin did not 
accept the wide ethnological definition as given by Prince Ignatieff : 
Bulgaria was contracted so as to leave to the Turks the command of the 
passes of the Balkans ; it was thought that if the southern slopes of the 
Balkans were given to Bulgaria there would in reality be no permanent 
obstacles left between Russia and Constantinople. This so-called East- 
ern Rumelia, diplomatically baptized and created, has but an artificial 
existence ; it has been occupied, ever since the peace was signed, by Rus- 
sian troops and administered by Russian authorities ; a native militia 
organized. 
mission of occupying Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia, lost no time ; he 
did all he could to foment a Bulgarian feeling, even in the province 


has been 


which was destined to return under the sway of a Turkish governor. The 
situation is such now in Eastern Rumelia that the Russians dare not 
leave it, and the Turks dare not occupy it, for fear of a popular out- 
break. 

The retrocession of Eastern Rumelia to Turkey was chiefly the work 
of England, during the negotiations of the Treaty of Berlin. Lord Bea- 
consfield was quite intractable on this subject ; but he has since had his 
England is occupying the island of Cy- 
Turkey 
The truth is that the 
hand of the Commander of the Faithful can no longer keep the scep- 


own part of the Turkish spoils. 
prus, and who believes that this occupation will be temporary ? 
loses as much by her saviours as by her enemies. 


tre of the Caliphs; the knot which tied so many lands and peoples toge- 
ther is untied. 
and better to approach this great Eastern Question with large and com- 


I have always maintained that it would have been wiser 


prehensive views, with a desire to make a new settlement in the East—to 
The partition will take 
place, it is taking place perforce; but each stage of this fatal work is 


accomplish, in fact, a partition of the East. 


now marked by terrible efforts, by expensive and destructive wars. 
Twice now in this century the Russian armies have had Constantinople 
in their grasp ; twice Europe has pronounced her “ ne plus ultra.” The 
disappointment of Russia has had already singular effects. It was not 
possible for her to make war as she did under the constant threat of an 
English intervention, without stirring profoundly all the feelings of the 
people. As she was condemned in advance not to make conquests, she 
was obliged to spread ideas of national independence among the Christian 
populations of the peninsula of the Balkans. During the last war Russia 


was ina perpetual ferment ; the Russian people was told that it had a 
great mission to accomplish, that it was the apostle of Christian liberty. 
A constitution was given to the new Bulgaria which is full of all the 
phraseology of our old French constitutions upon the rights of man, ete. ; 
at the same time Russia, which has made huge sacrifices during the war, 
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Meanwhile Austrian forces are quietly occupying | 
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was obliged to renounce most of her material conquests; she only re- 
gained a portion of Bessarabia which had been torn from her in the Cri 
mean war, and acquired a part of Armenia and the territory of Batum. 
Who can say that the movement which now agitates Russia under the 
name of Nihilism has nothing to do with the disappointments and re- 
sentments of many Russians ? 

There are evidently two things in this Nihilism: there is first the 
spirit of revolution, which is the same all over the world, though it takes 
different forms in different places. The revolution which Donoso Cortés 
so eloquently compared tothe ancient furies, with heads covered with ser- 
pents, the revolution whose destructive force is undermining all living 
societies, has at once found in Russia its true name : it is truly a nihilism 
—‘‘ex nihilo nihil.” It can only destroy: it is like death—a return 
from the organized state to the inorganic, to the atomic state. But be- 
sides this revolutionary element Russian Nihilism probably covers also 
something quite different—a vague aspiration towards a better organiza- 
tion of the national forces. I will not here discuss the second ele- 
ment of Russian Nihilism ; I am only speaking of it in its connection 
with the settlement of the Eastern Question. It is clear that if you give 
to a great country a mission, if you mark out for it a “ manifest destiny,” 
you give an opening to the energies of the race, and you hinder it from 
using these energies for its own destruction. What would become of 
England if there were no more bonds between the “ little island ” ane the 
whole universe ? 


The election of Prince Battenberg as sovereign of Bulgaria may be 


| considered as a triumph for the Russian policy, and may so far con- 


tribute to give some satisfaction to the disaffected members of the 
Russian community. Prince Battenberg is young: he will be placed 
under the tutelage of Russia and surrounded with Russian advisers and 
officials, and the presence of the Bulgarian community will act on the 
populations of Rumelia as the presence of Piedmont once did on Lom- 
bardy, Venetia, and Tuscany. The policy vulgarly called of the arti- 
choke has been successful in Italy ; leaf after leaf was taken by Pied- 
mont, and there is but one people now from the Alps to Sicily. The 
same policy will be tried in Turkey with more difficulty, as there are 
several races in the Oriental peninsula. A partition will be necessary, 


| and one of the difficulties of the question will be the necessity of giving 


Prince Dondukoff-Korsakoff, who accepted the 


| 


to Greece its proper share of importance. It is well known that Prince 
Leopold, before he became king of Belgium, refused the crown of Greece, 
because he did not think that Greece could well live within the limits 
which had been assigned to it by the European powers. 

For the time being it seems as if the difficulties of Russia in the East 
were on the decrease rather than on the increase. The panic of Nihilism 
will not last long ; Russia will wake up from her present nightmare, and 
when her position is-calmly surveyed it will be seen that she has obtained 
by her last war even more than what Napoleon I. promised to Alexander 
at Tilsit. Meantime, the difficulties of England are increasing in the 
East. The recent events inthe valley of the Nile have brought about a 
real crisis ; the policy of action adopted by Lord Beaconsfield is now on 
its trial. So far the policy of action has been successful. It succeeded at 
Berlin, since it procured for England the possession of Cyprus and the 


convention with Turkey, which amounts practically to the tutelage of 


| 
| 


the Asiatic provinces of the Ottoman Empire ; it has succeeded in Af- 
ghanistan, notwithstanding all the dark forebodings.of those who remem- 
bered the disaster to the English arms in that province. It seemed at 
one moment as if the partisans of the non-intervention policy in England 
had nothing more to do than to write articles on the fine arts in the 
popular reviews. Beaconsfield’s prestige was greater than the prestige 
of Palmerston ever had been, and he carried with him not only the 
people but the sovereign, which Palmerston had never done. Eng- 
land had reconquered by a bold stroke what she had lost during the 
Second French Empire ; she had proved to the world that the British 
lion could do something more than growl. She had again an imperial 
policy ; she was ready to defend by all means the road to India. Queen 
Victoria had boldly assumed the title of Empress of India, so as to show 
to the world that India was something more than a vulgar dependency 
anda market for British goods. And at the very moment when this new 
policy had marked itself in the strongest manner, a petty pasha, turned 
into a khedive (Khedive means nothing better than ‘highness’), con- 
sciously or unconsciously upsets the whole fabric of this imperial policy. 
He dismisses the ministers which England and France had given to 
him, almost contemptuously ; he places himself at the head of a national 
party, and says, ‘‘ Egypt for the Egyptians.” The definition of Egypt 
by Lord Beaconsfield and his school was, ‘‘ The road to India”; the defi- 
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nition of Ismail Pasha is altogether different—it is the land of the 
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Pha- 
Valley of the Nile, leading to the Sudan, to an immense and 
almost unknown equatorial empire. England and France have been quite 
imazed by the boldness of the Khedive ; they are both meditating upor 
the policy which they ought to follow in this critical affair. 


aohs. the 


The Egyp- 
istration 
Greéevy and 


tian question has become a turning point not only for the 
of Lord Beaconsfield but for the first 
for the poliey of the French Republic. 
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FOR GRANTISM. 
To THE EDITOR OF 

SIR: and believing 
thinking Republi- 
oni the control that the 
the party, allow me to ask if 


Being a constant reader of your a u myself, 


that you represent the feelings of a large majority of 


cans in vour criticisms on the Grant movement 


** machine ” politici ians have over you can- 


not suggest some way out of the dilemma. 


There are many good Republicans who agree with 


long run the election of General Grant will be 


you that in the 
very disadvantageous to 
better 


yet who will vote for him unless some 


the party, man be nomi- 
nated. A physician who should do nothing but describe the alarming 
symptoms of his patients—no matter how truly—and foretell the fatal 
results of their disorders, would be very apt to lose his influence as a 


though he were able 


point out the means to avoid, or, at 


skilful practitioner from the facet that. 
danger, he yet failed to 
gate, the evil. 


to de tect 
least, miti- 
It seems to me that the case of the Naf/on is in this respect a some- 


what similar one, for while its criticisms on existing evils are 

‘aders would like to see (as they have 
pect from a journal of its standing) some plan for 
suggested, 


New York, May 


very just, 


at the same time its re reason to ex- 


these evils 


D.S 


correcting 


Very respectfully, Y 
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‘CONVICTION.’ 


To tue Eprror or THe NatIon : 

Sir: In your recent review of the Fitz-John Porter case the presen- 
tation of the testimony of Lieut.-Col. T. C. H. Smith and of Judge Holt’s 
reference to it is calculated to leave certain erroneous impressions which 
I will thank you to allow me, for the benefit of your readers, 


You begin by assuming that 


to correct, 


the witness was, at his interview with 


General Porter, prepossessed against him by a | 
Burnside. The record shows the contrary, and the 


testified that his prepossessions were favorable to General Porter. 


cnowledge of his despatches 
to General witness 
You then go on to give by partial quotations some of the expressions 
of the witness in reporting to General Pope his interview with General 
Porter, and his consequent conviction as to what would result from the 
latter’s disposition in regard to his commanding general and the pending 
operations; and you blend with these, as a part of the report, the heated 
expressions by Colonel Pope of the 
when the latter had scouted the conclusion at 
This 
you undertake, 
without presenting the record, to give an idea of the temper 
thinking of the witness as affecting the 
Your comments on the Judge Advocate-General’s remarks upon the 
testimony of the witness need no better answer than to bring you face to 
face with another critic, and one who will probably be recognized 
rally as fair and exact. 
‘foundation ” of our judgment upon individuals : 


used Smith in warning General 
strength of his conviction, 
which his staff-officer had arrived as not deserving of attention. 
distinction is of consequence when, as in your article, 
and way of 
value of his testimony. 


grene- 
The following are Whate A s views regarding the 


‘*Our judgment of the character of any individual is often not origi- 
nally derived from such circumstances as we should assign, or cou/d ade- 
quately set forth in language, in justification of our opinion. When we 
undertake to give our reasons for thinking that some individual, with 
whom we are personally acquainted, is or is not a gentleman, a man of 
taste, humane, public- spirited, etc., we, of course, appe val to his conduct 
or his distinct avowal of his own sentiments, and if these furnish suffi- 
cient proof of our assertions we are admitted to have given good reasons 
for our opinion ; but it may be still doubted whether these were, in the 
first instance at least, owr reasons which led us to form that opinion If 
we carefully and candidly examine our own mind we shall generally find 
that our judgment was originally (if not alsolute ly « lecided), at 
strongly influe need, by the person’ s looks, tones of voice, gestures, ¢ *hoice e 


least 





* Whately’s 


* Rhetoric,’ “C 


nviction.” 
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of expressions, and the like; which, if stated as reasons for f ng 
conclusion, would in general appear frivolous, merely b n 
guage is competent ade: ‘onal to deseribe them, but which are not 
necessarily insufficient grounds for beginning at least to forman opin 
since it is notorious that there are many acute pr swhoa sel i 
ceived in such indications of character. 

‘In all subjects, indeed, persons unaccustomed to writing or dis 
cussion, but possessing natural savacitv, and experien In particular 
departments, have been observed to be generally lable te iN is 
factory reason for their judgments, even on points on Ww hh the 
actually very good judges. This is a defect which it is the business 
edueation (especially the present branch of it) to surmount o: diminis! 
After all, however, in some subjects no language can adequately ¢ vey 


(to the inexperienced, at least) all the indicatior en 
judgment of an acute and practical observer ; and hence it has been justly 
t 


and happily remarked that *he must be an ind 


never takes any step for which he cannot assign a satisfactory reason 
Whately in a foot-note refers to Aristotle’s *E ” Book 6, hav- 
ing reference pantors ly to what is said there on the quality of aj 
sion, 
It is seen that Whately recognizes it asa fact of ordinary ex 
that in reporting our judgment of individuals, even when w 
‘*an avowal of sentiment ”* which will so far furnish t thers reasons 
our conviction, yet our judgment may have been originally and 
lutely decided by reasons which we are unal t f ! ‘ 
In this case the witness gave the substar fa \ \ r 
showed that while others were thinking of battle, Porter w hinking of 
getting back to Alexandria, where McClellan lay ! 
the only reference Porter could make to the successful bat f lo 
the evening before was, that it would ** hurt Poy 
the wounded behind : and that when Col. Smith informed hi: at G 
Pope had given stringent orders to bring the wound way, x 
pressed no satisfaction, uttered no word of r that might show th 
his interest in the matter had been owing to anxiety \ 
but, on the contrary, replied only with silence and t! k of 
pointment It is seen also that Whately affirms that s Seri 


and judgment, even when life is at stake, and by 1 1 ny 
physicians, are used and acted upon. 

In the argument presented by the accused th stimony we are 
sidering was treated as ** insane vings It was lutv of t Judg 
Advocate-General, if he regarded the witness s f iv as 
serving of consideration, to defend accordingly He did so: and. 1 
doing, affirmed no other doctrine than that which Whately had affirmed : 
that such testimony cannot be regarded as invalid on the ground that 
is unwarranted by ordinary human experi 

That a man who has rendered such public ser sas Jud 1] 
who, when it ees taaliieed of those eontriving t] hellion to tak i, 
vantage of the weak vacillation of the then Executive { k up the 
lawful transmission of the Government. was able, hand in-hand with 
Stanton, to conduct us safely over the bridge to the firm ground of 
legitimate succession; to whom we are mainly indebted for the exposi- 
tion of the character, designs, and organization of the great secret con 
spiracy in the North in aid of the rebellion, and for its defeat: wl 
aniialeiel the long struggle was one of Lincoln's nearest and most 
trusted advisers—that such a man, one of the masters of America - 
quence withal, should, when living in his old age in honoral 
have such comments as you have indulged in made up if - 
which are but the affirmatior 1 of the best Greek thought at the beginning 
of philosophy, and of the latest and most exact and careful ! mn 
and eriticism of our own day—is a sign of the times which it is we ll for 
all to consider who have not wholly passed over into reactionary sentl- 
ment, 

As in treating of the matter on which I here address you. you have, I 
think, passed from the region of argument and just criticism into that of 
personalities, I think it proper to ask vou to insert this reply. 

Your obedient servant 
i I. Smitu 


WasnHineton, D. C., May 12, 1879 


appears to be laboring under a singular mistake 


1oOtes W hate ly, 


we do often 


(Colonel Smith 
as tothe nature of the question between us. He q 
and even Aristotle, to 
form our judgment of the e 
stances which we able to assign or set forth in adequate 


show that as a matter of fact 


haracter of individuals from cireum- 


are ul 


language. But nobody has ever doubted this. Nobody has denied, 
so far as we know, that Colonel Smith did form an unfavorable 


opinion of Porter's character and intentions from words and looks 
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h he was not able to describe accurately before the court- 
martial Everybody does draw inferences of this kind from con- 
ersations With strangers, and even from silent observation of their 
ooks and manner. But neither Whately nor Aristotle, nor any 
other philosopher, ancient or modern, has ever maintained that 
all such inferences have the same degree or even any degree 
of probative foree. Indeed, we had supposed until now that 


everybody knew that their value depended on circumstances, and, 
above all, on the mental and moral constitution and social experi- 


ence of the person drawing them. Such judgments, to use Ben- 


tham’s language, “are made hasty, negligent, and erroneous by 
want of knowledge, general or particwar, absolute or relative.” 
That is to say, [must be a person of inordinate self-contidence if I 


allow 


never before seen to determine my course in any serious matter in 


mere manner in a brief interview with a person whom I have 


concerned. I may be justitied in allowing it to decide 
go make a journey with 


which he is 
whether I shall ask him to dit 
him, or go into business with him, or give him a letter of introdue- 


her ol 


tion. In other words, manner often furnishes rational and con- 
scientious men with a guide in social intercourse; but we ean 
truly say that Colonel Smith’s case is the first of whieh we have 
ever heard in which it enabled a man to make up his mind that he 
would be justified in murdering the person whose looks displeased 
him, and in offering his impressions to a court of law in correbora- 
tive proof of a capital charge. For it must be remembered that 
Colonel Smith had never seen General Porter before. He ae- 
knowledged in his cross-examination that be did not know what 
his ordinary manner was, and that his conelusion that 
Was guilty of using a sneering tone was derived from a compari- 
son of Porter’s manner on this oeeasion not with his manner on 
other occasions, but with an ideal standard of manners of Colonel 
Smith’s own. For grave business, and, above all, for business 
atleecting a fellow-man’s life, or fortune, or honor, however, we have 
no right to judge him by our own standard of manners, or judge him 
at all except after prolonged observation. The extent to which 


manner is deceptive as to real qualities of head and heart is one of 


the commonplaces of social philosophy. There is no phenomenon 
with which we are more familiar than the concealment of a warm 
and generous disposition under a cold, or repelling, or mocking ex- 
terior; or of great gentleness under a rough and coarse exterior; or 
of indomitable pluck and audacity under an effeminate exterior. 
Great cutthroats, indeed, not unfrequently have a soft, low voice and 
Winning smile. Moreover, a man’s judgment about manners, as an 
indication of character, has little or no value for any purpose out- 
society to which he is accustomed, except the formation 
of personal like or dislike. A European who would undertake to 
read the character of the first Turk he saw from a five-minutes’ 
talk would do a very presumptuous thing, and the opinion of 
a Texan ranchero as to the character of a French Legitimist would 


side of the 


hardly be worth listening to. General Grant is said to have econ- 
tracted a deadly antipathy to the late Mr. Motley from seeing his 
hair parted in the middle, and we have the authority of one 
Western writer of repute for the statement that throughout the 
West this mode of wearing the hair is looked on as an indication of 
serious mental and moral infirmity. It is very hard, also, to con- 
vinee some of our temperance men that a German divine whom 
he sees drinking beer in a garden on Sundays, or tossing off hock 
at his dinner, is not a very loose fish in all the relations of life. 

But thisisnotall. Wecan readily believe that there was a sneer 
in Porter’s mind, and perhaps on his face, when discussing Pope’s 
strategy with a member of Pope’s staff. It was hard for any mili- 
tary man to have much confidence in it after seeing Pope’s account 
of it in his tirst general order, and least of all for a corps commander 
of the foree on whose past operations the general order was a kind of 

utemptuous criticism. 
too, that Porter expressed no hopeful interest in 
Pope’s proposed forward movement. But then the history of war 
shows very well that it does not follow from an officer’s expression 


wre - 
wonderful, 


of want of contidence in his commander that he is ready to betray 


"Lhe Nation. 


| morally justified in murdering him. 


Porter 


Considering what human nature is, it was | 
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him on the battle-field or wilfully disobey his orders. The number 
of generals-in-chief who have secured the complete confidence of 
their troops is very small. When we think of the great captains 
who have done so, we have to remember that to each of them 
was opposed another captain whose army stood by him in spite 
of defeat and disaster. In fact, there is nothing so striking in the 
history of war as the extent to which military discipline has been 
efficacious in making obedience independent of confidence in the 
veneral. His incompetency generally destroys the hopefulness and 
enthusiasm of the soldier, which are so necessary to success in war, 
but there is an enormous interval between despondency and treach- 
ery. The cases in which it has led an officer of any rank within 
two thousand years to betray his leader may be counted on one’s 
fingers. There was nothing in Porter’s career previous to 1862 to 
upset this presumption in his favor. Moreover, Colonel Smith 
thought well of him and knew nothing against him; nevertheless, 
such is his confidence in his own powers as an interpreter of man- 


| ner, that in a first interview of a few minutes, during which Porter 


was “gentlemanly and courteous,” he not only made up his mind 
from Porter’s tone and look that he was going to commit a mon- 
strous crime of extraordinary rarity, but that he (Smith) would be 
Nothing would have shocked 
Whately more than the thought that his book was likely to produce 
physiognomists of this self-confident and sanguinary temper. 

As regards Judge-Advocate Holt we have this to say: Courts- 
martial are bound, we believe, by the common-law rules of evidence. 
We speak as laymen and under correction when we affirm that 
Colonel Smith’s account of the impression produced on him by 
Porter’s manner, and what he said about it to Pope, would not 
have been allowed to go to a jury, and ought not to have been 
admitted by a court-martial. But granting that it was prope! 
to let it in for what it was worth, even in a capital case, its 
flimsiness was so plain that it was indecent, we repeat, for an 


| elderly lawyer, summing up the case afterwards in the caln 


of his library, for the President’s guidance, to pick out this piece of 
testimony for special emphasis, and to compare, in the gaudy rhe- 
torie of a dime novel, Smith’s inferences from a stranger’s Manner 
to the working of a law of nature, like the emanation of the 
perfume from the flower. We say deliberately that the man 
who did this with the view of inflicting lifelong ruin and 
misery on a fellow-creature ought and deserves to have his retire- 
ment embittered by the recollection of it to his dying day. and the 
more active the part he has played in public affairs the deeper bis 
remorse ought to be. What Colonel Smith means by ‘“ personali- 
ties” we do not well know. We have been commenting on the 
evidence of a witness on the trial of a man for a capital offence, 
and on the professional conduct of one of the counsel. We cannot 
do this by the aid of algebraic signs. We have to mention names. 
Besides, if these complaints of “ personalities ’ are proper, ought not 
General Porter to be heard on the subject? What would he call 
the Smith testimony and the Holt summing-up? Was not Colonel 
Smith a little “‘ personal” when he proposed to himself to shoot him 
for being “ sneering and indifferent ?”—Ep. NATION. ] 





THE NEW CALIFORNIA CONSTITUTION. 
To tHe Epiror or THe Nation : 

Sm: As you are already aware, the election last Wednesday in this 
State has resulted in the adoption of the new constitution by a majority 
the extent of which is not yet known, but which will probably reach 
10,000. The result has taken everybody by surprise. So little was it 
looked for that on the afternoon of election day the Evening Post, of this 
city, came out with a triumphant rooster at the head of its columns in 
celebration of an assured defeat of the instrument ; and until the actual 
figures began to come in bets, and even large odds, were freely offered 
that the city would give a majority of several thousand (instead of the 


- actual 1,400) against, and that the new constitution would be defeated. 


It is, perhaps, too soon for any one, either on the spot or at a dis- 
tance, to take a comprehensive view of the situation. The business com- 
munity of San Francisco, who have fought well and been beaten, are 
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naturally a little downhearted in the hour of defeat, but they have had 
hard rubs ere now, and are not the men to give way to despair. This 
constitutional experiment has excited so much interest at the East that 
I offer no apology for making a few remarks. Persons at a distance are 
iable to make the mistake of considering the adoption of the new con- 
stitution simply as a victory of Kearney and his sand-lot followers. If 
it were so it would be a matter of national importance. Some few figures 
based on the returns of the election (which are yet incomplete) may help 
to modify this impression. The Workingmen’s party has always had its 
chief strength in the cities and larger towns. The returns from 33 cities 
and towns, including San Franciseo, giving a vote of 400 or over, show a 
total of about 76,000, giving a majority of 1,900 against the constitution. 
Selecting the ten cities and towns in the State giving over 1,000 votes, 
the total vote is 61,000, with a majority of 4,400 against. The vote of the 
State isin the neighborhood of 140,000. 
with the map shows that the outlying agricultural counties have uniformly 


A comparison of the returns 


gone for the new constitution, and that the principal centres of popula- 
It therefore follows that 
the people of the cities are quite competent to deal with the hoodlum 


tion and the mining counties have opposed it 


and sand-lot elements, and that the strength of the new constitution has 
lain in the agricultural districts. 

The fact is that the new constitution has been framed and earried 
through by a system of log-rolling, under which the farmers have been 
bribed by the exemption of their growing crops from taxation and by a 
fiscal system which, apparently at least, transfers much of their burdens 
to capitalists and traders. There seems no reason to suppose that the 
designs of the farmers are communistic or revolutionary. They have 
united with the sand-lot faction to gain certain ends, some practicable 
and some impracticable, but there is no enduring bond of union between 
the two classes. 

What with a crushing railroad monopoly, managed with consummate 
skill but with no attempt to conciliate public opinion, the temptation of 
mining speculation, a climate which makes agriculture as generally con- 
ducted akin to gambling, and the Chinese disturbing element, the cir- 
cumstances of California are peculiar. In my opinion it is by no means 
a fair conclusion that the adoption of the new constitution is the point 
of an entering wedge destined to shake the country. With all its ab- 
surdities the new constitution embodies some useful reforms, and it is 
capable of amendment without much delay, and it is the interest of every 
one who has anything to lose that it should be interpreted speedily and 
in a liberal spirit. Some of its more objectionable faults are the result 
of blundering, and will be amended by common consent as soon as their 
effect is understood ; others are in conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States, and as such will be inoperative ; whilst others will pro- 
bably be found to be impracticable and be explained away by the courts. 
Though many public and private interests may suffer, there seems every 
reason to hope that the industry and business of a State with such re- 
sources as California will speedily adapt themselves to the new order of 
ings Ricuarp Wess. 


San Francisco, May 9, 1879 


To tHe Eviror or THE NATION : 


Smr: A recent article in the Naf/on on the constitution lately sub- 
mitted to, and now adopted by, the people of California has been very 
generally read, and has attracted attention here in many circles. As an 
evidence of this, and as a somewhat noticeable fact, it may be stated that 
in the pulpit of our leading Presbyterian church, on last Sunday even- 
ing, it was read by the minister when speaking on the subject and against 
the new constitution. The criticism contained in that article, while in 
the main fair and intelligent, seems severe ; and in view of the fact that 
the constitution has now been adopted, not by a very large majority, but 
by a majority that leaves no doubt as to the decided will of the people, 
it is due to us as a community, and to those who may be interested in 
our industrial and political progress, to have stated more precisely the 
real significance of this event. The great danger is that many in other 
States may misinterpret this event and draw unjust and erroneous infer- 
ences, as unfair to a large and intelligent class who have steadily advo- 
cated its adoption as to that other class who have as steadily and per- 
sistently opposed it. 

In the first place, the constitution itself is by no means the dreadful 
instrument it is claimed to be, nor quite such a novelty in American 
politics as it is represented. The two latest State constitutions adopted 
before this are those of Missouri and Texas—the former in 1875, the 


Nation. 
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latter in 1876—and in each are clauses similar to those which have been 
so severely criticised in the constitution now adopted in this State The 
subjects placed beyond the power of special legislation in the California 
constitution are almost identical with those simil: rly proseribed in Texas 
Our most thoughtful statesmen and publicists have strenuously for a 


long time advocated this limitation on the power of the legislature, and 
in some measure a clause against special legislation is a distinguishing 
feature of our late American constitutions. 

Another ** novelty ” which has been pointed out is the provision that 


private property taken or “‘ damaged” by the right of eminent dom: 
shall be first paid for. 


Texas and Missouri constitutions, and was there inserted on the highest 


Now, this word ** damaged “ is found in both the 
authority. Chancellor Kent, in one of his decisions on this point, the 
doctrine of which has been highly endorsed, lays it down that it 1s a 
principle of equity to allow compensation before private property is | 
fora public use, and this compensation should be given to one suffering 
a consequential damage. (See Gardner v. Newburgh, 2 Johns, ch. 161. 
Again, the clause empowering the legislature to * regul: 
hibit ” the buying and selling of certain stock-certificates has been much 
condemned, and its effect dreaded ; but it should be remembered that 
while the constitution says the legislature ** may” or ‘shall do a cer- 
tain act, that it is still d/scretionary with the legislature to carry out the 
provision. It has lately been determined, under a similar provision in 
Missouri, that the legislature cannot be compelled to make laws, as 
where taxation is authorized for a certain purpose. (See St. Josep! 
Patten, 62 Missouri Rep. 444.) It is true that where a provision requires 
no law to execute it, there it becomes a law by virtue of the a 
the constitution—the constitution becomes self-executing. There are 
many provisions in the new constitution which are of the class abov 
mentioned—those left d/seretionary. T am far from approving such 
provisions, but I mention this to show that the effects will be by no 


I eannot furth 


er take space t 


means so disastrous as they are believed 

point out other provisions that will be found, after examination, to be as 

little open to serious objection. The article on taxation, I admit, may 

oceasion some perplexity, but it certainly will not be so dreadful in its 

operation as it is claimed, nor will it harass persons in the way it is 
’ 


just ourselves to 


agined. Already there is preparation being made to a 
the new order of things, and before long it will be seen that California 
progress and enterprise will be little impaired or thwarted by this ** new 
departure,” as it is termed. 

But a word as to the agency or the factors that have produced all this 
There can be no greater or more egregious mistake than to assert that 
this constitution is the offspring and the legitimate effect of a spirit of 
communism. It does a large class a serious injustice to have this im- 
pression go abroad. It is true that many of those affected with this 
spirit have favored and voted for its adoption, but its adoption has come 
from other causes that have been working silently but strongly for some 
time, and are now fully known and felt. I may classify those supporting 
the constitution in this manner: 1. There is the thriftless, impoverished 
element, who are always willing to have a change ; 2. Another class, who 
are suffering from grievances, such as over-taxation and the like; 3. A 
elass well known in American politics in every State, who aspire to hold 
office, and take advantage of a new movement; 4. Another class, who 
simply want a change ; and, lastly, an intelligent, industrious element, 
who have carefully studied the needs and defects of the present situation, 
and conscientiously desire to remedy and supply them by a new organic 
law. Now, there is a larger proportion of the latter supporting the new 
constitution than has been suspected. These will be suflicient to take 
control of the organization under the new system, and prevent the influ- 
ence or domination of elements that have identified themselves with the 
movement in support of the constitution 

It is very certain that no great disaster, no lasting check, will be suf- 
fered from the adoption of this constitution. American, and especially 
Californian, enterprise and intelligence can be very readily adapted to new 
circumstances and exigencies.—Respectfully, 

Joun PROFFATT. 

San Francisco, May 8, 1879 


To tHe Epiror or THe Nation: 

Sm : The article in No. 718 of the Nufion on ** The New Constitution 
of California,” which has since been adopted, has suggested: some con- 
siderations from another point of view, which are perhaps no less impor- 
tant than those there presented. 

The all-important question now is, What has led to the weakening of 








_ . 
Q -_'s 
er~ L oe, 
power of the classes that usually dominate in civilized communities 
classes embodving the wealth, intelligence, and cultivation of the 
1unity—to the extent made manifest by the present state of aifairs 
ut State ¥ Theoretical or imported socialism and communism have 


tained the footing in California that they have secured in the cities 
of St. Louis and Chicage 
fered Briefly 

eds 


nally low standard 


», and another solution of the question must be 
I think 


f money-power by a moneyed class of ex- 


stated, this solution must be found in an 


nted accumulation 


eeptl 


Pie organization of society, the subordination of its various strata, is 


y apparently maintained by the forces of law and the difficulty 


attending the institution of a change. Underlying these more or less 
obvious restraints there are moral sanctions which are not less essential 
the maintenance of the submission of the lower classes to the 


tablished order of things : and, however harsh the differences of condi- 


tion between the dominating and dominated classes may at times appear, 


the disposition to revolt is in most eases effectually restrained if these 


moral sanctions are not violated or essentially weakened. First, there 


must exist a moral sanction to the title to wealth—z.e., it must have been 


acquired by means which the ordinary moral sense of the community 


deems honest : and, second, there should be such a use made of wealth 


that it shall compel from the same ordinary sense a decent degree of 


respect for its possessors ; and it is to the loosening of these ordinary 
sanctions to wealth and power in the popular mind that the present 
singular insurrection against civilization owes, for the most part, its 
success. Of the moneyed class in San .Francisco it may be safely asserted 


that there is no city of equal importance in which that class embodies so 


many great fortunes acquired 
It is notorious that the rapid growth of California 


Vv means whic h are dishonest /o the com- 
mon unde rstanding. 
in material wealth 


has led tothe acquisition of colossal fortunes by a 


low order of men. The newspapers have long familiarized us with the 
unprincipled combinations which they have employed in their operations. 
The speculations and peculations of the mining, timber, water, and land 
rings have been all but open. The politics of the State have been con- 
trolled, and every branch of the government—the judiciary included— 
has become implicated in a widespread charge of general corruption or 
submission to a coarse and unscrupulous money-power. 

Again, the existence of this class has given birth to an ostentatious 
extravagance and luxury which of necessity display themselves in coarse 
San Francisco is well known for its flaunting and undisguised 
The effects 
in the great frequency of divorces and the large number of female ad- 
be found there. 
peatedly and offensively made against the rich by Kearney. 


forms. 


immorality in respect to the relation of the sexes. are seen 


venturesses to Hence the charge of immorslity so re- 

These things have given rise to the sand-lot orator, and point to his 
denunciations of the ‘** money kingsof Nob Hill.” They have encouraged 
the lower classes to feel and believe that they are better than ‘ their bet- 
ters,” and better fitted and equipped to fill their places in the commu- 
nity. We must recollect that the people of California have known and 
read of little else concerning the classes above them except what is vi- 
cious and demoralizing : 
officials ; 


corrupt judges, bribed legislatures, purchased 
corrupt and, in their results, cruel combinations and manipula- 
tions by the mining corporations; ** land-grabs,” and “ jumping” of mines. 
The discontent of the lower classes has received strength and encourage- 
ment from a large portion of the business community and of the trades- 
people under the influence of the depression in trade and industry, 
which is popularly ascribed to the merciless fleecing of the community 
by the mine magnates. 

This unsoundness in the organization of the community is of long 
There is, of 
dence to support the notion that the lower classes in California are the 
It that the former believe 
Indeed, there is no lack of evidence to show that the possession of 


standing. and has now borne bitter fruit. is 


course, no evi- 
moral superiors of the upper. is sufficient 
this. 
wealth there as elsewhere is being followed by the cultivation of the 
arts and sciences and the spread of refinement and cultivation; but the 
people have gauged the wealthy classes by their most conspicuous and in- 
fluential types, men like Flood, Mackey, O’Brien, and Ralston. The cor- 
ruption of wealth in such hands, and its abuse by men of this stamp, 
have given a degree of moral force to the demagogues of the sand-lots, 
and enabled an agitation of the lowest kind, led by men of the most 
brutal type, to succeed in changing the fundamental law of the State. 


The conditions which obtained in California are exceptional. The 
success of this movement there may encourage similar ones else- 
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where, but they are not likely to sueceed in the older communities, for 
where civilization has not fallen into disrepute its weapons can scarcely 
The misfortune which has befallen California may 
serve to impress upon the minds of the wealthy class that there is a 


prove ineffectual. 


moral responsibility in the possession of wealth and power, and in its 
Ne) 


.. BLL 


use and exercise, which cannot be utterly neglected. 


New York, 132 Nassau Street, May 14, 1879 


Notes. 


I WESTERMANN & CO. send us Parts 2 and 3 of the new edition of 
Ye Stieler's Atlas, containing maps of Belgium and Holland, South- 
western Germany and Switzerland (northern part), Great Britain (south 


ern part), Polynesia, ete., with Strassburg and Metz and Antwerp among 
the 
of the United States (four plates instead of six as in the previous 
edition}, but curiously enough they are both inscribed ** West In- 


"—_—G. P. Putnam's Sons have begun the publication of a quar- 


side-maps. Two plates are given of a relatively small-scale map 


dies 
terly journal called Neurological Contributions, of which Drs. Wm. A 
Hammond and Wm. J. Morton are the editors, if not the sole contributors. 
The first number is full of topics possessing a painful interest, and is by 
way of compensation even elegantly printed. ——Mr. George E. Davenport, 
Medford, Mass., has published a pamphlet catalogue of his herbarium of 
North American ferns north of Mexico, with notes of locality, collectors’ 
and donors’ names, and critical remarks, and partaking ‘‘ more of the 
character of a hand-book than of a mere catalogue.” A special object to 
be promoted by the sale is the improvement and completion of the col- 
lection as originally planned.—From Lindsay & Baker, Philadelphia, 
we have received a reduced steel engraving of the head of Washington 
after the well-known portrait by Stuart. It has been well and tastefully 
executed in line and stipple, by Mr. H. Wright Smith, and appears to us 
a successful reproduction of the original likeness. A portrait of another 
Revolutionary worthy, Governor George Clinton, after the bust of Ce- 
racchi, in possession of the New York Historical Society, comes to us from 
A. S. Barnes & Co., who have had it engraved on steel, by H. B. Hall & 
Sons, for the June number of their Mayazine of American History.— 
The subject of wood engraving is being sensibly treated, with excellent 
illustrations, in the current issues of the Magazine of Art (Cassell, Petter 
& Galpin). The third paper, by Mr. Henry Holiday, appeared in the May 
number.——At the last meeting of the Maine Historical Society, in Port- 
land, on the 15th, papers were read from Judge Godfrey, of Bangor, on 
Claude la Tour and Judge Edward Kent, by Hon. I. Washburn on the 
Northeastern Boundary, and by Hon. Wm. Goold on Sir Wm. Phips. 
Mr. Washburn’s paper will perhaps be published as a third volume of the 
Documentary History of Maine. ——The Haydn Society of Portland pro- 
duced on the 15th inst., for the first time in America, MeFarren’s ora- 
torio ‘John the Baptist,” with Mr. Hermann Kotzschmar as director. 
The parts were taken by Mr. John B. Coyle, jr., John the Baptist; Mr. 
A. E. Pennell, Herod Antipas; Miss Nettie A. 
Mrs. A. E. Goudy, Narrator. 
rank among the musical organizations of the country, has produced un- 
der the same leader a number of other works for the first time in Ame- 
rica—e.g., Mr. Paine’s ‘St. Peter,” in 1873; Randegger’s ‘ Fridolin,” 
Handel’s ** Theodora,” in 1876.——Parts 2-4 of Fink’s * Musikalischer 
Hausschatz der Deutschen’ (New York: L. W. Schmidt) completes the 
ninth edition of this ample collection of popular songs, which, first pub- 
lished in 1842, and held in uninterrupted favor ever since, has now un- 
More than a 
and by 


Milliken, Sa/ome ; and 
This society, which has a very honorable 


dergone its second revision to keep it abreast of the times. 
tenth part has been removed to make room for substitutions ; 
way of heaping the measure the present editor, Dr. Langer, appends as 
Nos, 1001-1004 Robert Franz’s Op. 40, No. 1, a newly-printed song by 
Constantin Schubart, Op. 3 of Brahms, and Op. 173, viii., of Raff. For 
a frontispiece there is a steel portrait of C, M. von Weber, who of all the 
great masters figures oftenest, we think, in this collection. The classiti- 
cation is into Folk-songs, songs of youth, songs of home and native 
land, student songs, soldier and huntsman songs, convivial songs, ro- 
mances and ballads, Minnelieder, songs in praise of nature, devotional 
songs, songs of mourning, and miscellaneous. The notes are partly his- 
torical, but mostly indicate how the several pieces should be sung.—— 
Parts 7 and 8 of Koolman’s ‘ Wérterbuch der Ostfriesischen Sprache ’ (.\ 
Giitjen) complete the first volume of this interesting and thorough- 
In a brief and modest preface the author explains 





going dictionary. 


that the fulness of the etymological discussions, which is open to the 























‘The 


objection of unnecessarily swelling the size of the work, is due to an irre- 
He adds 


afterword ” his 
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sistible desire to satisfy himself as to the origin of every word. 
a goodly list of ** sources,” and promises to sum up in an * 
latest conclusions on moot points of derivation. His publisher is H. 
Braams, Norden. 

— Persons having letters from the late William Cullen Bryant in their 
possession or under their controi will oblige his family by sending them 
addressed to Miss Julia Bryant, office of the Hvening Post, 208 Broadway, 
New York. We are authorized to state that such letters will be received 
under whatever restrictions the proprietors may choose to impose, and 
the originals will be returned so soon as they can be conveniently copied 

—Mr. John Fiske sails this week for England, and, by invitation of 
Professor Huxley, will deliver next month in London his six lectures on 
‘* America’s Place in History,” which gave so much satisfaction when de- 
livered last winter in Boston in the Old South Church. Englishmen of 
varying degrees of eminence long ago discovered America as a profitable 
field for an occasional lecture-tour, and it is high time that a return 
should be made in kind—that our authors, for example, should, like 
Dickens, or Thackeray, or Froude, follow their works across the Atlan- 
Mr. Fiske’s adventure is not wholly unprecedented, but it is almost 
We say this partly 


tic. 
as much of an incident as if it were quite original. 
from the nature of his theme, for after the five heads—the Discovery of 
America, Spanish and French Explorers, the Struggle between France 
and England, the Thirteen English Colonies, Causes of the Revolution— 
comes the sixth, the English Race ; and here Mr. Fiske indulges in some 
speculations as to ‘‘ manifest destiny ” which even exceed the Jingo con- 
ception of a Pan-britannic Confederacy, for they include the universal 
Yankee nation in the race-leadership of the world. Mr. Fiske’s hearers, 
we believe, will be both pleased and instructed by what he has to say. 
As his stay in England will be short, we may expect to have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing him in this city next fall. 
said last week of Mr. Kirk, that his appearance on the platform is of 
good omen for our lyceum system, for whose regeneration all cultivated 
men should labor. 


We may say of him, as we 


—The June Harper’s begins the fifty-ninth volume of this Nestor of 
the monthly magazines, and introduces also some changes in the internal 
appearance to which the veteran reader must accustom himself by degrees, 
The pleasurable effect of a rightly proportioned page is not capable of 
analysis—is at least for most of us entirely subtle ; and before the jud 
ment can freely pronounce between old and new the eye 


must recover 
from the spell with which long use has bound it. The new page retains 
the length of the old, but is considerably wider. and the type is enlarged 
throughout the several departments, so that ease of reading is greatly in- 
creased. The loss of a hundred words or so tothe page will not trouble the 
right-minded, and thereis an obvious gain on the pictorial side from the 
greater breadth for illustrations. These last 
while some are of uncommon beauty of design, and in the best manner of 


are as abundant as ever, 
the new school of engraving. 
Peter Stuyvesant and wife, after Vandyke, are especially noteworthy. 
Mr. H. M. Robinson gives a very lucid account of ‘*The Honorable Hud- 


Two portraits, never before engraved, of 


son’s Bay Company,” in the easy literary style which has made his articles 
on the same subject in other magazines so attractive. Here he deals with 
the organization and management of the corporation on which depend 
the aborigines of the northern half of this continent, and gives an in- 
sight into the modes of promotion in the service, the subdivision of the 
enormous territory by forts and trading-posts, the annual exchange of 
goods and peltries, the stated mail and supply system, ete., etc. We are 
told that while ‘‘the list of goods ordered from England this year has 
exactly the same items as that of 1779,” and while trade is still carried 
on by barter, with the beaver skin for the unit, money values have lat- 
terly become known, ‘‘and the almighty dollaris rapidly asserting its 
supremacy in savagedom.” In his current paper on ** Berg und Thal” 
Col. Waring graphically describes the ascent of Monte Tofana, the re- 
membrance of which he would not surrender for the price of a first-rate 
hunter, and which he would not make over again for the hunter itself. 
Mr, E, P. Whipple’s ‘* Recollections of Agassiz” are interesting if rather 
diffuse ; but there is nothing new in them, and they are, as Agassiz him- 
self said of Dr. Hiteheock’s book on the Connecticut Valley ** bird ”- 
tracks, ‘* dees-creep-feeve, and not com-par-a-teeve.” Mr. Pyle, who, we 
observe, is being soundly berated by the Virginian ‘+ Peninsular-Canaan- 
ites” for his unflattering account of their progress towards civilization, 
has happily made good his escape across the Maryland border, into the 
oyster and strawberry region, which also is not without its interesting 
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monuments of a patriarchal aristocracy now extinct. Miss Logan’s arti 
ele on the **Grand Days of Histrionies “—a period as mythical as the 
‘good old days” which college sophomores get enthusiastic over—is 


volumes on ** English 
Mr. haz 


hissnggestion that possibly 


avowedly made out of Mr. Baker's unworthy 
Actors,” 


ards an erroneous impression —as, for instance, 


which we reviewed recently. But where Baker merely 


of Robertson's play of ** David Garrick * might be 
The arti 


Garrick and 


the **drunken scene” 
founded on fact—Miss Logan makes a bold nt. 
of 


} 
indeed, 


misstateme 


is inaccurate and inadequate, especially in its treatment 


seems, to have been 


Mrs. Jordan, and has no unity of purpose ; it 


written solely to justify the engravings—a danger to which the illustrat: 


magazines are constantly exposed. 

— Scribner's puts its best foot foremost when it gives the first plac 
Mr. Russell Sturgis’s ** Fine Arts at the 
tive paper giving a clear idea of the lay of the grounds, an 


Paris Exposition,” a retrosp 


scription of the palace of the Trocadéro, and some aces 


illustrations, of a few strikieg pictures and. statues, Mr. Veddi 
‘*Young Marsvas,” engraved after a drawing by the artist himself, ertes 
out for him against the contemptuous treatment of his Freneh critics 
Chapu’s ‘* Gratitude,” Dubois’s “Charity,” and Albert-Lefeuvt 

| ** Jeanne d’Are “ are reproduced in a manner for which we cannot but bs 
grateful. Mr. Herbert Smith, pursuing his Brazilian narrative, begins 
the ascent of the Amazons, which he styles ‘*the Mediterranean ot 
America ” by what we must consider a rather forced analogy. — He tak 


us into the rubber-producing wilderness along its banks, and show 


seringueiros who gather the crude gum to be the victims of exactly 


same oppression on the part of the small traders as the negro c¢ 


crowers of the lower Mississippi. Prof. Bovesen discourses of the Uni 
versity of Berlin, its origin, its government, the recruitment of the fa 
culty, ete., and sketches the characteristics of the leading professors, 


including those whose portraits, engraved with great spirit, accompany 


the article, viz.: Lepsius, Curtius, Hermann Grimm, R. Virehow, Helm 


holtz, Th. Mommsen. Mr. Allen C. Redwood adds 


in her to | 


clever papers based on his experience in the Confederate service, Ms 
theme being this time ** With Stonewall Jackson” in the second Bull 
Run campaign. We can only mention Mr. C. C. Buel’s historic review 
of the attempts to pierce the American Isthmus with an international 
ship-canal, and the first of a series of papers on Edison and his inven- 
tions. Mr. George S. Merriam, who discusses **Some Aspects of Mat- 
thew Arnold's Poetry,” endeavors to show by copious citations how th 
poet ** represents the doubts and sadness and unsatistied aspiration of hi 
time,” and also to point out the changed spirit and temper of his late 


creed, as revealed in ** Obermann Once More,” with its doctrine of servic 
instead of isolation, and its ** sensi t joy and peace are not a lost 
treasure of the ancient world.” 

—The annual meeting of the Metropolitan Museum of Art was held 


this month in a room of the new building in Central Park. T 
annual report of the trustees was read, but we defer comment upon th 
state of the Museum and its new situation and new cireumstances unti 


It 
session of a much larger and presumably less combustible building » 
aid the efforts of 
works of art owned by private collecto 


that report shall appear in print. is to be hoped that the mere pos- 


and that private collections and separate 


I 


the 


trustees, 


s will begin to gravitate toward 


the Museum : g 


first as loans and for safe keeping, and by and by as gifts 
and as bequests. It appears by the daily papers that an important step 


he ( 


Since 


has been taken toward more complete organization by t reation of the 
office of ** Director-General.” For the first 
hiring of the Dodworth house in Fifth Avenue, much of the work of the 
custodian and compiler of catalogues has been performed by members of 
the Executive Committee. Mr 
ble officer, and since Mr. Bland’s appointment as Assistant Secretary he 


eight vears, and evel 


Hutchins has been a devoted and valua- 


} 


and Mr. Hutchins have done all 
staff was insufficient, and the voluntary labor of the trustees could not 


that they could do; but obviously the 


always be continued. General di Cesnola is appointed to the office of 
Director-General, and at first this appointment seems a strange one, as 
art-treasures has not been known 


that well-known discoverer of ancient 


as a student of art in general. But the circumstances of our American 
museums and galleries of art are so different from those of the great in- 
stitutions of Europe that the same rules do not apply to them, nor can 


Our New York Museum lacks money ; 


the same customs always hold. 
without money it can do nothing ; without a great deal of money it can 
do but little. 
salaries and for fuel, on the capricious favor of city and State officiuls, 


It is now dependent for its annual running expenses, for 











uid the rather grudged appropriations of the Legislature. It 


has ho 
nd from which an income ts received; it has no surplus for the pur- 
se of works of art ; the community has not been very friendly to the 


terprise so far; and, to the discredit of the rich men of the community, 


w of them have been willing to help it to any considerable extent. 


lhe peculiar need of the moment is, therefore, popularity, repute, pub- 


favor How this need is to be answered is the special business of the 
trustees: and General di Cesnola’s well-known energy and executive 
power, his popularity and large a quaintance at home and abroad, seem 


» show that the immediate 


woked. 


requirements of the directorship have not 


heen overl 


—Mr. Rummel’s second recital, on Thursday last, was fully as interest- 


ing as the first. The chronologically-arranged programme opened again 
with Bach—Prelude and Fugue in C fromthe ** Wohltemperirtes Cla- 
vier "—and terminated with compositions of the masters of our own 
times. Bach’s Prelude and Fugue were again admirably played. We 


feel inclined to think that fugue-playing is one of Mr. Rummel’s strong- 
est points. In the ** Moonlight ”"— 


He played the first movement, the andante, with 


jeethoven’s C sharp minor sonata 
the artist surprised us, 
a tenderness and delicacy of expression which we have not known in him 
before, whilst the stormy, passionate finale—Presto agitato—was entirely 
wanting in that fire and vigor which we have always recognized as Mr. 
Rummel’s strongest characteristic. Comparisons, we are told, are odious; 
hut whoever has had the privilege of hearing Rubinstein’s rendering of 
this movement, one of the finest efforts of the greatest living pianist, will 
not easily forget the impression produced by it. Mr. Rummel was most 
successful with Schumann's ** Etudes symphoniques,” which were played 
with splendid spirit. One of the remaining numbers deserves particular 
the ** Etude” by Paganini-Liszt. It is one of twenty-four 
studies originally written for violin solo by Paganini, and dedicated 


mention, ViZ., 
‘agli artisti.” This inseription indicates the character of the composi- 
tion, and rightly warns off the amateur performer. 
it is the most difficult for the violin, and in Liszt’s 
arrangement it is certainly the most difficult 
** Whoever can says Schumann, ‘* may com- 
fortably travel through the world, and he will certainly return home with 
the combined golden laurels of Paganini-Liszt.” 


In the original form 
music ever written 
music for the piano. 
master these variations,” 


The number chosen by 
Mr. Rummel was not one of the most elaborate of the collection, yet it 
contains passages of enormous difficulties, and was so excellently played 
that this performance alone would ensure him a high rank among the 
piano-forte players of our times. 
—The ninth volume of the ‘ 
Little, Brown & Co 
art, or economy, prepared by specialists 
**Fine Arts,” by Prof. 
Holdsworth; ** Flight,” by Prof. Pettigrew: 
penter ; 


Eneyclopedia Britannica,’ ninth edition 
(Boston : , is rich in articles for students of science, 
Such are ** Finance,” by Prof. 
Colvin ; ‘* Fisheries,” by Mr. 
** Foraminifera,” by Dr. Car- 
by Dr. Cleghorn ; ** Fortification,” by Col. Nugent: 
and ** Function,” by Prof. Cayley. ‘* Flight,” ‘* Foraminifera,” and ** For- 
tification “are richly illustrated. 


Thorold Rogers ; 
_ Forests,” 


Among the more interesting biographies 
are those of Faraday (by Prof. Maxwell), Fénelon, Fichte, Fielding, Fox, 
Franklin (by Mr. John Bigelow), and Froissart. The chief historical article 
is the history of France, which has the dimensions of a book. This is, 
however, not only far inferior in value to the similarly extensive produc- 
tions in the preceding volumes of the ‘ Encyclopedia ’"—Poole’s portions 
of ** Egypt ” and Freeman’s of ** England ”*—but marred by glaring blun- 
ders and omissions, which render the entirely new part of the history, 
properly falling within the sphere of the ninth edition, unworthy of so 
excellent a publication. The eighth edition may be primarily responsi- 
ble for the statement that Sebastopol ** fell on the 10th of September ” 
(it fell on the 8th), but it is the new article which tells us that the treaty 
of Ziirich (1859) was * ratified in October ” (it was concluded in Novem- 
ber); that ‘ton that same day” (August 2, 1870) on which ‘* the emperor’s 
reconnaissance drove the Germans out of Sarrebruck ” ‘* General Douay 
was attacked and defeated at Wissembourg’ (he was attacked two days 
later); that in the same month the murderous fighting took place on 
‘*the 16th at Gravelotte ” (the battle of the 18th is known as the battle 
of Gravelotte) ; that Thiers was a member of the Government of National 
Defence (which we hear for the first time); that ‘*in December, 1870, at 
Versailles, the King of Prussia was proclaimed head of a new empire of 
(he was proclaimed on January 18, 1871); that ‘‘the new 
Republican Government of France” established at Bordeaux in Febru- 
ary, IS71, ‘*had M. Grévy as President, and Thiers as chief of the execu- 
tive power” (Grévy was president of the Assembly) ; and that ** M. Thiers, 


Germany’ 


with infinite toils, and with journeys from court to court, . . . suc- 
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ceeded in getting terms of peace agreed to” 
only from Bordeaux to Versailles). 


(for that purpose he travelled 
The omissions in this portion of the 
After Sedan we hear only of Paris and 
Metz, and that when both these cities had surrendered ‘the war else- 
where died out almost at once” 


history are equally striking. 
but there is not a mention of the battles 
japaume, Le Mans, St. Quentin, Belfort, 
or any allusion to the advance of the Germans beyond Paris ; 


fought near Orleans, Amiens, 
etc., etc., 
nor is a single German commander in all that war mentioned by name. 
Ten lines are devoted to the Commune and the second siege of Paris, and 
the only names occurring in these lines are Paris, Versailles, and Mae Mahon 
Worse than all this, and, in fact, one of the falsest statements we have 
ever read in a respectable book, is the reference (p. 24) to the ** Quadri- 
lateral 

which * 


formed by the great fortresses of Peschiera,” ete., of 
Legnano stands on the Lago di Garda, which runs up into 
.” Now, the truth is that the name of the latter fortress is 
not Legnano, but 


Switzerland 
Legnago ; that, like Peschiera, it never was a great 


fortress : that it does not stand on the Lago di Garda, nor near it 


; and 
that this lake does not run into Switzerland, if it runs at all, but into 
Tyrol. 

—The English Dialect Society has begun its publications for the pre- 
sent year with a valuable supplement to the Glossary of the Cumberland 
Dialect reprinted last year, also edited by Mr. William Dickinson ; and a 
batch of reprints of minor glossaries—general, Wiltshire, East-Anglian, 
Suffolk, and East Yorkshire—edited with a sure hand by Professor Skeat. 
Of these last the gem is Mr. Spurdens’s East-Anglian supplement, but both 
volumes are full of curious reading, especially for Americans. In the 
Cumbrian ampassy, and, we have the analogue of the Suffolk ab7sse/fa 
(A, by itself, A); the former word denoting the character &, by corrup- 
tion from ef per se (that is, ef as distinguished from efe.). The following 
are likewise Cumbrian : fadderless stew, potatoes stewed without meat ; 
and joop, a short upper garment or jacket worn by females, whence joop’t, 
to be domineered over by a woman. 
husband 


‘The wife, instead of saying ‘my 
From the larger volume we select : ‘‘ coffin, 


. calls him ours.” 
a basket, which preceded the use of boarded coffins,” thus anticipating 
Mr. Seymour Haden ; *‘ ‘to throw the helve after the hatchet ’"—having 
adventured in a losing speculation, to engage further in it” ; ‘‘ mea/er, a 
moth that covers with meal : but commonly pron. (but wrong) mi//er.” 
On p. 61 there is an admirable description of a horn-book, whose alphabet 
(criss-cross-row) was *‘in the shape of Christ’s cross ; the consonants in 
the vertical, and the vowels in the horizontal, part.” Mr. Skeat’s terse 
notes and comments are always instructive. Thus, apropos of Akerman’s 
remark concerning the Southern dialects that ‘‘the w is often sounded 
before a vowel, as stwone for stone,” we are reminded that the ‘ standard 
English wun for one” is a survival in polite speech of this dialectal pecu- 
liarity. Under caf’s-cradle (scratch-cradle) we learn that ‘‘caf’s, like 
scratch, is a corruption of seratch, F. eréche, a crib.” And the learned 
editor’s pricking of fanciful and fraudulent etymologies is as amusing as 
it is faithful. 

—The Society has now been in existence six years, and with reason- 
able diligence expects to finish its task in four or five years more. It 
has deposited all its collection of books, as the nucleus of an English 
Dialect Library, with the Central Public Library in Manchester. Though 
its membership is large—300, besides 44 public libraries—it would be 
greatly aided by a moderate increase, say to 400 ; and it seems as if the 
difference could easily be made up in this country, where at present only 
six libraries and two individuals (including a bookseller) are subscribers. 
The annual fee is one pound, or to Americans twenty-two shillings, which 
covers the postage ; and the printed return is a very liberal equivalent. 
We are promised this year the second part of the valuable collection of 
Plant-names already noticed by us, and a List of the Local Names of 
British Fishes, Marine Animals, and Fishing Appliances, by Mr. Thomas 
Satchell, derived from more than a hundred places on the coast of the 
United Kingdom, and numbering some 800 terms. A complete glossary 
of the dialectal words and forms in the Paston Letters is among the fu- 
ture performances, of which a gratifyingly long list is given in the Sixth 
Annual Report prefixed to Mr. Skeat’s reprints. The treasurer of the 
society is Mr. George Milner, Moston, Manchester ; the publishers are 
Triibner & Co. 

—One of the heaviest and most honorable enterprises ever attempted 
by a publishing house is the series of ‘Grands Kerivains de la France,” 
now in course of publication by MM. Hachette & Cie. It is their inten- 


tion to issue in uniform volumes of an ample octavo size, at a reasonable 
price (seven franes and a half a volume), the. complete works of all the 
Each author is edited separately by a compe- 


great writers of France. 
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tent hand, who, however, works under the general direction of M. 


Adolphe Regnier, the editor of the whole series. A biographie notice is 
prefixed to the first volume of each writer’s works ; a special introduc- 
tion precedes each work ; the text is compared with the original manu- 
scripts if they exist, and with all the important editions ; ample variorum 
notes are at the bottom of each page: all other notes are relegated to 
the end of the production they elucidate. 
the author and all Ample indexes and a 
lexicon of the writer’s vocabulary are appended. Corneille (12 vols.), 
edited by M. Marty-Laveaux ; Malherbe (5 vols ), edited by M. Ludovie 
Lalanne ; Racine (8 vols.), edited by M. P. Mme. de 
The 
works of La Bruyére, La Rochefoucauld, De Retz, and Moliére are in 


All existing correspondence of 


fragments are included 


Mesnard ; and 
S¢vigné (14 vols.), edited by M. Monmerqué, are now complete 
course of publication. La Fontaine, Pascal, Boileau, and Saint-Simon 
are in preparation. The Moliére will probably be completed in about 
ten volumes, of which the fourth is just out. The first three volumes 
were edited by the late Eugéne Despois, who has now been replaced by 
M. Paul Mesnard, the editor of Racine in the same series, 
well known as a Moli¢rist as was M. Despois, 


and not as 
jut this fourth volume 
shows no falling off in the even excellence of the whole series : it is the 
most important thus far issued, as it contains ** Tartuffe,” to which 
masterpiece three hundred of its five hundred and sixty-eight pages are 
given up. When completed, this edition of Moli¢re will rival as a work- 
ing edition, if it does not entirely supersede, the fine edition of M. Louis 
Moland. But of new editions of Moli¢re there is no end, and of books 
of all sorts about Moliére there is an infinite abundance. One of the 
most curious is a translation of a medical treatise, ‘ De Clysteribus,’ pub- 
lished by Regnier de Graaf in 1668, which now appears as ‘ L’Instrument 
de Moliére,’ 
weapon of assault against the quackery of medical science in his time. 
Moliére’s hatred of medicine did not prevent, it is pleasant to know, his 
having a doctor for one of his best friends ; and when he asked the king 
for a post for his physician, his majesty jestingly asked what the doctor 
did for Moliére. ; 

‘*T do not take them, and I get well.” The new edition of this curious 
treatise is illustrated in a manner better fitted for the professional library 
than for general circulation. While the French admirers of Moliére 
have never organized themselves into a Moli¢re society akin to the 
English Shakspere societies, they have at last a special organ. Of Le 
Moli‘riste, a monthly review, edited by M. Georges Monval, the archiv- 
ist of the Comédie Francaise, and devoted wholly to Moliériana, two 
numbers have appeared. 


because it discusses the great comic dramatist’s favorite 


—In view of the wide-spread belief that two intra-mercurial planets 
were observed by Professor Watson during the total eclipse of last July, 
astronomers will no doubt read with great interest a very elaborate dis- 
cussion of the subject by Professor C. H. F. Peters, in numbers 2,253 
and 2,254 of the Astronomische Nachrichten. We call to mind that Pro- 
fessor Watson’s plan of observation was to point his telescope on an 
object, and then mark the direction of the pointing by making pencil- 
marks on two paper circles attached to the axes of the instrument. The 
places where the marks were to be made were indicated by a pair of wire 
pointers. Professor Peters first considers the probable errors of the ob- 
servations as given by Professor Watson. Instead of five minutes, as 
Watson estimates, he is sure that from the elasticity of the pointers and 
the difficulty of making a pencil-mark to nearer than one seventieth of 
an inch, the probable error must be twenty minutes of are on his 
circles. This corresponds to one-seventieth of an inch in the position of 
the pencil-mark. He then shows that the differences between the positions 
of the two planets correspond to that between the two stars, 9 Cancri 
and ¢ Cancri, in their neighborhood when allowance is made for this pro- 
bable error. Therefore, if Professor Watson had not pointed on the 
sun and marked its position on his circles, there would have been no 
doubt whatever that the two objects that he saw were those two stars 
and not planets. But,on comparing his pointings on the sun, there is 
a discrepancy of three-quarters of a degree with the positions of the 
stars—a discrepancy, it will be seen, more than twice as great as the 
probable error which Professsor Peters himself estimates. The latter 
thinks that a plausible cause for this error is found in the different cir- 
cumstances under which the markings were made for the stars and for the 
sun. ‘For the latter the pencil-marks could be made with full daylight 
and with leisure, for the former, on the contrary, there was haste and 
semi-darkness.” ‘‘Is there to be wondered at a little bending of the wire, 


a little parallax amounting to only one-thirtieth of an inch ? for that is 


The Nation. 


‘*He orders me remedies,” replied the grave humorist ; | 


the equivalent of three-fourths of a degree upon the cirele used.” 

regards Mr, Swift’s observations as absolutely valueless, and directly con- 
tradictory to those of Professor Watson. 
on this point, as Swift himself has since shovy 


could 


therefore, maintained that 


There is no occasion to 
vn that the two planets he 
with either of Watson's, and 
four Vuleans Tl 


then goes on to an equally critical examination of the supposed 


saw not have been identical } 


there must be at least 
writer 
observation of unknown planets in transit over the sun, and shows t] 
to be utterly without foundation. He lays great stress upon the fact, 
already noted by others, that ** with few exceptions only persons othy 
wise wholly unknown as astronomical workers have been favored with a 
view of the mythical planet. Since the time of Carrington all the spots 
have been counted, measured, photographed, but never a trace of Vuk 
has been found by the astronomers engaged in that work.” One of | 
most interesting conclusions in this direction is his comparison of t 
supposed observations of Mr. Lummis on March 19, 1862, with obsery 
tions made by himself on the same day. He seems to show bevond 
doubt that what Mr. Lummis saw was an ordinary solar spot, ind tl] 
eC 


its supposed motion resulted from a mistake very easily made in 1 


ing his second observation. 


THIERS.* 


\l JULES SIMON gives us upward of a thousand pages on the history 
‘he of his country during less than two years and four months, and 


we can say without hesitation that there is in all his narrative not a p: 
too much, This judgment is not based on any brilliant literary merits of 
the book, nor on its originality of view or keenness of philosophical 
analysis --for it consists of unadorned and very plain recitals—but on the 
unusual importance of its subject, which deserves to be studied in all its 
fulness, and the calm and straightforward way in which the writer 
events in which he 


narrates the events of the period was himself no 


mean actor. The history of the period is complex, and yet strikingly 
marked by a kind of epic unity. 


prostrate France, and ransom her from the invader, encounters internal 


The hero, who undertakes to lift up 


foes and perils: he has to combat a monstrous insurrection and the 
he stifles the former and succumbs 
Few books of history 
will so forcibly as this teach how far popular passion and the desire to 


spirit of reaction which it envenoms : 
to the latter—but not before achieving his task. 


rule or ruin can go in their madness, and how great a redemption politi- 
cal wisdom, matured and purified by bitter experience, may achieve under 
the most adverse circumstances. 

*¢The Sth of February "—the reader will excuse our not copying the 
translator’s Gallic form—is, strictly speaking, not the beginning of M. 
Thiers’s government, but the day of the elections which ied to its estab- 
lishment on the 17th of that month. To these elections the first chapter 
is devoted, and mainly to the contest between the Paris branch of the 
Government of National Defence, represented by M. Simon himself, and 
M. Gambetta, the dictatorial chief of the delegation at 
had decreed the ineligibility of entire classes of Bonapartists. The author 


sjordeaux, who 


vindicates, of course, his own action, but he carefully avoids speaking 
harshly of M. Gambetta, writing at a time when the ex-dictator, the 
enragé of 1871, has become a main pillar of stability to the new edifice 
of French republicanism. 
undue inclination to make himself prominent, especially at the expense 
of his colleagues in the Government of Defence or in the Cabinet of M. 
Thiers. He warmly praises or defends Jules Favre, Jules Ferry, Ernest 
Picard, Trochu, and chiefly Rémusat: and, after telling of Gambetta 
that while fighting for the deliverance of Paris, extra muros, he ** 


Nor does he in any part of the work betray an 


created 
armies and generals, won battles, repaired defeats,” 
doned for producing, near the close of the book, a letter of 
which almost equally—and, we believe, more deservedly 


ete., he may be par- 
M. Thiers 
wie | 


: eulogizes 


Jules Simon.” The latter is always spoken of in the third person, 


When M. Simon speaks of Gambetta’s creating generals and winning 
battles, it is, apparently, not a desire to conciliate an opponent or to 
flatter a popular favorite that inspires his words, but a patriotic inclina- 
tion to discover a little French glory amid the disasters of 1870-71. He 
* of Chanzy, of the ** glorious struggle ” 


also speaks of ‘* victories carried 


on by Paris and the provinces, and of the ** admirable courage ” evinced 


**The Government of M. Thiers. from Sth February 
the Frenchof M. Jules Simon.” In two volumes 
1879. _Svo, pp. 538 and 506 
. of Louis Adolphe Thiers. By 
Translated from the unpublished manuscript by Theodore Stanton, A M.’ 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1879. 12mo, pp. 355 


1871. to 24th May, 1873. From 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons 


Francois Le Goff, docteur-és-lettres 
New York : 








The 


‘avre as a negotiato His patriotic ally-charitable way of judg- 


recent French politics extends even to the very 





onspicuous in 


nes which the Commune of Paris 


tors in the tragic and tragi-comical sec 

ed before the eyes and the yawning cannon of the conquerors of 
Fran Delescluze, Vermorel, Dombrowski, La Cecilia, Vallés, Félix 
Pyat, Rossel, and even that most meanly-selfish and unscrupulous of revo- 
lutionists, Cluseret, are treated in a manner which shows that the writer 
is more inclined to recognize any kind of merit than to brand infamy ; 
Courbet, Grousset, Rochefort, and similar political fools almost entirely 
escape mention; Urbain and other wretches are forgotten. Yet, if 
M. Simon does not endeavor to emulate Sallust or Tacitus, or even a 
Louis Blane or Delord, in sketching contemporary characters, he does 
not recoil from fully unfolding the picture of woe and shame which 
mob-ruled and madness-stricken Paris presented between the 18th of 
March and the 28th of May, 1871. The horrors of those days were not 
exaggerated in the telegrams of the press. which few will have forgotten. 
‘One's heart sickens at such recollections ; but if these catastrophes are 


task of relat- 
retribu- 


» terrible 
rrors of 


to be the last, there must be no shrinking from the 


ing them.” H 
summary executions by the 
gvedies of the 


e shrinks, however, from relating the h 


tion—the military at the capture of Paris, the 


of Satory, the wholesale deportations—which ac- 


the 


tra plain 
followed 
lle 


they not 


age-killers and 
incidental 
the last”? 
dictated 
crieved the 
too, convinced that 
There 
memory of its hero, 


hellish orgies of the host 


the 
they not 


COM pant d or 
barring 
a | 
rigor 


an 
be 


which 


ignores m, 


Are 
implacable 


yurners completely 
Were 
was M. Thiers’s 
Was he 
vengeance of the 
the 
in the book to dispel our doubt 
M 


i? vlan t -| 
eX essive ? 


the 


allusion. 
What 


them 7? 


1 
sare in 


only the instrument, or the spectator, of 


reactionary Assembly ? Or was he, 


salvation of France demanded such hecatcombs ? is nothing 


. the 
on M 


shadow on the 


Simon writes no panegyric Thiers, only a political history of 


his presidency. But this history, as far as it goes, Is, in ey its plainness, a 
panegyric. The actions, the attitude, the words of M. Thiers during this 
period—and we see only the septuagenarian statesman completely de- 


wisdom, patriotism, almost antique 


asked the 
from the 


tached from his varied past breathe 
When he assumed power he 
To fre 
foreign prisons and reconstitute 
administration, 


Assembly at Bordeaux 
to recall the 
to 


ruinous 


grandeur. 
what they had to do 
their 
create order, reconstruct the disorganized 
expenditure and re- stablish credit; to send back the mobiles to their fields 


the land enemy ; 


army from a military power ; 


check 
and workshops; to reopen the intercepted highways and rebuild the de- 
to revive labor. This was the only policy conceivable 
at that moment. As tothe 
‘When we shall have raised up bleeding France, 
we shall have healed renovated strength ; 
shall restore her to her own guidance.” The Assembly, 
constitution, but he expected it to be 
wise enough to forego the exercise of its for the sake of union. 
His named Chief of Executive of the French 
Republic, towards the parties which divide 
‘If succeed in effecting 
the republican form and to its 


word of an honest man, 


molished bridges ; 


form of government, monarchy or republic ? 
now lying low ; when 
then we 


her wounds and her 


he acknowledged, 
was sovereign and could make a 
power 
the 
all 


we 


own duty, though 
dealing 
Assembly.” 


done 


was ‘* loyal 
the 
be 


‘I give you the 


France and divide re- 


organization it will under 


not in one of the 


profit but 
reserved questions shall any resoiution be taken ; 
effected by a breach of faith on our part.” This was 
* pact of Bordeaux.” 

The first act of the new Government was to be the purchase of peace 
at the price of French The Alsace and 
Lorraine protested against the cession even before the constitution of the 
Assembly heard their declaration with deep emo- 
was suggested to delay the but M. 
**One thing alone is worthy of you, worthy 


no solution shall be 
his share in the 


provinces representatives of 
Government, and the 
tion. It 
upon an immediate decision : 
of France, worthy of true patriotism: it is that you declare 
at so that will may be made known. To put this off to to- 
morrow would be puerile. Be assured of this, you cannot screen your- 
government may institute. Have the 
courage of your opinion ; either war or peace.” The Assembly referred 
the declaration **to the wisdom and patriotism of the negotiators.” 

Che Thiers and Jules Favre, immediately departed for 
sailles to meet Bismarck. The terms dictated by the conquerors were 
Thiers exerted all his powers to save Belfort. The Chancellor 


discussion, Thiers insisted 
yourselves 
onee, 


your 


selves behind any which you 


negotiators, 
Vi 
crushing. 


seemed inexorable. 


‘Well then!” cried Thiers, ‘let it be as you will it, Count! These 
negotiations are nothing but a sham. We appear to be discussing. but 
we «re merely to pass under your yoke. We ask of you a city which 
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is altogether French; you refuse : this is to admit that you have de- 
termined upon a war of extermination. Make that war then! Ravage 
our provinces, burn our houses, slaughter the inoffensive inhabitants : in 
a word, —— your work, We will fight you until our last breath. 
We may be defeated, but at least we shall not be dishonored.” 

Bismarck seemed moved—the loose talk published by Dr. Busch does not 
show this, but Bismarck’s heart may be much more humane than his talk; 
he referred the question to his master, and the final decision was: We enter 
Paris or keep Belfort. ‘* Nothing,” replied Thiers, ‘can equal the grief 
which Paris must.feel in opening the gates of its unconquered walls... 
Nevertheless it is ready to drink the cup to the dregs, so that one bit of 
its soil and a heroic city may be preserved to the country. We thank 
you, Count, for having afforded Paris the opportunity of ennobling its 
The mourning of Paris shall be the ransom of Belfort . . 
for the authenticity of these fine utterances. 


sacrifice. 
Jules Favre is responsible 
but even when the 


Bismarck has ridiculed the scene, ransom money was 


to be weighed he proved to be somewhat better than a Brennus. 


Alsace and part of Lorraine to be ceded, Paris to be entered, five 
milliards to be paid—was it not a disgraceful treaty ? ‘Let him who 
speaks of shame stand up!” exclaimed Thiers in the Assembly, on his 
return, Of the 120 regiments with which the Empire began the war 


prisoners at Sedan and Metz. New armies were created 
by the Republic. ‘+ Where are they, these armies that sprang from the 
earth ? In Germany. We have left only 200,000 recruits under 
The Jerre en masse, supposing it possible, would not give us an officer or 
It is not the feebleness of France that I come to 


I only want to tell 


117 were made 


arms 


a sergeant. 
plead ; I would die rather than plead that 
you that your organization has been shattered, and that you cannot put 
it together again in a few days.” The treaty was accepted. 

The Germans entered Paris and retired, but held the forts the 
right bank of the Seine. On the conclusion of the armistice some of the 
best elements of the population had left the city—to breathe the air of 
the country, to see their friends, or to renew their 
business relations ; the turbulent elements, banded together under the 
Central Committee of the federated National Guards, made the insur- 
rection of the 18th of March. 
their flag, the Government and the remnants of the army withdrew to 
Versailles. Thus Paris, scarcely provisioned after a five months’ siege 
by invaders, was again to be besieged by the French Government. With- 
in her walls she was a prey to the wildest excesses of popular frenzy, a 
dreams, of disgust and de- 
The 


France 


on 


to restore their health, 


Generals were massacred, troops deserted 


frenzy bred of fear of reaction and chimeric 
spair, of ignorance and want of faith, of ennui and hunger. 
disease infected and disturbed the large cities in the provinces. 
was threatened with dissolution. To reorganize the army, to keep down 
Marseilles, St. Etienne, and Bordeaux, to preserve the neutrality 
to win credit amid chaos, to provide for the ransom and 
to do all this without wrecking the 
this was the task of M. Thiers in 
Yet the old man—he just then com- 
He remained 


same 


Lyons, 
of the 
the daily needs, to reconquer Paris : 


Germans, 


Republic on the shoals of reaction : 
those days of unutterable anguish. 
pleted his seventy-fourth year—was equal to the task. 
calm, firm, active, and energetic. His prudence and pa- 
tience equalled his skill and versatility, and thus he conquered. ‘lhe 
army was reorganized and its future laid on a solid foundation, Paris 
was reduced, the ransom paid without a crisis and the territory libe- 
rated, order restored, the national credit saved, the Republic preserved. 
As to the last point, the following is a clear statement : 


courageous, 


‘It was plain enough that if he succeeded in reconstituting the 
army, the administration, and the finances under a republican govern- 
ment, these great results would confirm and consolidate the Republic. 
He did not work with a view to this result, and he said so; but this 
result did not alarm him, and so he said also. This position was at 
the same time so well defined and so well justified .that he advanced 
in the confidence of the Left with giant strides. It might have been 
believed during the first few weeks that the Right would never throw 
him over. But those who saw beneath the surface, and who followed 
closely the movement of parliamentary opinion, did not fail to perceive 
before long that the battle would come from that side. . 


Parliamentary opinion—that is, the opinion of the majority of the 
Assembly—and M., Thiers, and with him the opinion of the country as 
manifested in partial elections, were moving in opposite directions. He 


knew from the start that there was no room on the imaginary throne of 
France for three claimants to its possession, and no means of making 
Legitimists, Orleanists, and Bonapartists agree on a plan of seating cne 
and unitedly keeping him there against the Republicans. 
achievements, as he predicted it, redounded to the advantage of the lat- 
whom he taught to be moderate and conservative. 


His own 


ter, The antagonism 








99 


~—s 


May 


1879 | 


of the Assembly, which became daily more pronounced, wrung from him 
oncessions as to the personne? of his administration, but personally 
alienated him more and more from his former monarchical associations ; 
and he quietly proceeded in virtually **founding the Republic without 
Republicans.” M. Jules Simon wondered that he could so long remain 
at his side, and Thiers, who had saved his independence only by repeated 
threats of resignation, foresaw that his own overthrow bya hostile vote 
was only delayed until the liberation of the territory should be effected, 
When the last convention with the 
the Assembly, ‘* The Re- 
public is a fact, it is the legal Government of the country ; to wish any- 
formidable 


A few days be- 


none else being able to effect it. 
Germans was signed, and he bad declared in 


thing else is to wish and ask for a new revolution, the most 
of all”—he had to make room for Marshal MacMahon. 
fore he had been forced to accept the resignation of Jules Simon, 

The latter, in writing this history, meant to teach politics ; he did 
the one thing with candor, and the other with moderation. Both as a 
history and a political work his book is an indictment of the Empire, the 
Commune, and the monarchical majority of the Assembly ; but its tone 
is far from being harsh. The English translation is obviously the pro- 
duct of hasty labor, such as publishers afraid of competition are apt to 
demand. The prpof-reader gave himself little trouble about names. But, 
whether in the original or in the translation, the two volumes deserve to 
be read through by every friend of contemporary history. 

Le Goff’s ‘ Life of Thiers’ isa work of love and admiration, written 
expressly for the American public, and eminently well executed for its 
purpose, which was to place clearly before the reader the politic al charae- 
ter of the statesman and the unity of his hfe. It is written ina very 
vigorous style, is attractive throughout, and, in spite of a good deal of 
partiality for its subject, abounds in sound and lucid information on the 
history of France within the last fifty years. Mr. Stanton’s part in the 
preparation of the volume was ‘more than that of translator.” He 
selected and arranged his three hundred and fifty pages from a large mass 
of manuscript, added explanatory clauses and notes, chiefly of a biograph- 
ical character, and, ‘in a few instances, inserted an anecdote or letter, 
or added a paragraph or two,” while closely clinging to the opinions of 
the author. These additions, on the whole, are valuable enough, and 
leave no doubt as to the translator’s familiarity with French history; but, 
unmarked as they partly are, they deprive the text of some of its genu- 
ineness, and consequently of some of its importance as a production by 
a French writer of great powers, intimately acquainted with the events 
and men of his time. The slips committed by the translator, whether in 
diction or in statements of fact, are few and not of the graver kind. Iis 
first biographical note shows such a slip, for Robespierre was not ** guil- 
‘*on July 27, 1794—the 9th Thermidor,” his 
Odilon Barrot 
living in 1878, as the note on page 80 makes him appear to have been ; 
he died in 1873. 
and ‘* January 2, 1869” (p. 184) for January 2, 
forbids us from discussing the soundness of the author’s leading view of 


lotined,” but only arrested 
execution taking place on the following day. Was not 
** Bégére” stands repeatedly for Régeére (pp. 135-137), 
i870. Want of space 


Thiers, as well as from detailing the many interesting features of his 
biography, but we can say that the book, unpretentious as it appears, 
deserves a place among works of a high order of merit. 


Some Early Notices of the Indians of Ohio. To what Race did the 
Mound-Builders belong? By M. F. Force. (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. 1879.)—The author has gathered together many statements, cor- 
rect, false, and dubious, and quotations from writers of some and no au- 
thority, in generally undigested and sometimes indigestible masses. His 
essay upon the mound-builders concludes that “they were flourishing 
about a thousand years ago, and earlier and later,” which, though by no 
means incredible, is a rather vague result to reach after pages of patient 
Neither is it unlikely that they were, as he asserts, of the same 
But there are so many errors in the pre- 


reading. 
race as the tribes now living. 
mises for all his deductions that any opponent of his proposition is fur- 
nished with a full arsenal for successfully assaulting it. 

The title is somewhat misleading, as of ‘the Indians of Ohio” at- 
tention is confined to the Eries and Shawnees. The few pages devoted to 
the Eries, who were nearly, if not whoily, destroyed by the lroquois 
about 1656, suggests the possibility of some of them having escaped, and 
being identical with the Tongorias on the Ohio and Tennessee in 1720, and 
with the Tuckabatchies, who, according to tradition, were adopted into 
the Muskoki confederacy at a time corresponding with the Iroquois vie- 
tories. This discovery of survivors under changed names of a tribe long 
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reputed as utterly extinct is in accordance with other results of late 
search ; but the theory that the tribe distinctively and historically know: 
as the Shawnees is also to be traced from the Eries, Rigues, or Eng 


which ts imentioned by the author, although he does not give it his ay 


proval, should be strongly reprobated. The pristine home and migrations 
of the Shawnees have given much trouble to American ethnologists. Bod 
ies of Indians known by that name, or one ‘dem sonans, spelled Chaoua 
nons, Shawanos, Sawanahaac, etc., etc., were noticed as on the Delay 

in 1640, in the Valley of the Cumberland in 1680, on the Ohio in 1673 
**near Carolina” in 1665, and near Mobile in 1714 The French 
sidered their original seat to have been on the southern shore of | 
Erie, and there is some evidence of their appearance in Florida. In 


there are few of our present States south of the great 
the Mississippi where there has not appeared notice of a tribe with s 
But 


stantially the same name and at nearly the same time t 
Indian Tert 


not only in the vocabulary of the Shawnees now in thi 
but with the same root in several of the Algonkin dialects, means ** Mer 
of or from the South.” 


time toa variety of tribes by their northern neighbors, and that m 


It is probable that the term was applic 


those tribes afterwards became known by other titles than those referring 
merely to their habitat and migrations \ large number of tribes mig 
thus have been called ‘*Southerners,” as the Scotch named the Eng 
Southrons, while, again, the English and French would speak of t} 
Spanish and Italians as southern nations. In a corresponding mann 
some of the Seandinavian immigrants into sunnier climes obtained 


preserved the name of Northmen or Normans, as one of the several tril 
called Shawnees or Southerners maintained and adopted that 

attribution of a common epithet would account for the apparent ubiquity 
of a tribe which, as actually and distinctively known, was never very nu 
rous, and it would be more natural that any of the Eries who had 


from the lakes into Tennessee or Alabama should have been eal! 
Northerners rather than Shawnees. 
The linguistic evidence, however, settles the question against 


identity of those tribes. It is admitted that the Eries spoke the Hut 
Iroquois language, while the body of Indians who have during hist 
times preserved the name of Shawnees, and whose su 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, at Cape Girardeau, and in the 
well known, were clearly Algonkin, and their present speech corresponds 
1796. The fugitive Tuekabat ‘, 


Eries, adopted 


with a copious vocabulary taken in 
however, if a remnant of the 
Creeks or Muskokis more than two centuries ago, might readily have lost 
their native language before any white explorers met the: 

Die Culturlinder des alien Amerika. Von Dr 
(New York : B. Westermann & Co.)—W 


filed with an uneouth conglomerate of 


Adolf Bastian. 2 vol 


have here two ponderous tomes 


ethnological ideas, historical 


facts, personal views, and quotations, and purporting to be 
archeology and ancient history. It is preceded by a diary of the gr 
traveller’s tour along the western coast of South America, into N 
America, 


barren of facts concerning the countries visited, 


Granada and portions of Central This diary is remarkably 
the oth 


Church, wh 


whereas, on 
hand, it bristles with distasteful attacks on the Catholi 
ind other seandals of the 


pages almost being devoted to the medieval 


papal court—d propos de bottes. Still there are some noble pages in this 
The description of the Straits of Magellan is one of 
tableau of the first 
on the other hand, an unlucky earicature of Humboldt’s ** F 


the South Sea” (* Aspects of Nature’). 


tirst volume. the 


of Chimborazo is, 


finest ever written, but the view 


rst View of 
The scientific part of the work proper is very hard to read. Not con- 
tent with pretending, in a rather undisguised manner, to have founded 
the ethnology of the future, Dr 


Bastian has also a language of his own, 
which, besides having hardly any grammar, presents such a mixture of 
human tongues, spoken or unspoken, as to remind one forcibly of the 
**Spraka International” which a Swiss comie paper once suggested. 
Bastian ** does” 
Mexico. le 


successively Peru, New Granada, Central America, and 


throws together a huge mass of material, but in a strik- 


ingly careless manner; quotes largely, though not always aright, and 
le, volume, chapter, page, ete., ete., limiting 
That 


Besides, it gives the whole 


always omits to specify tit 


himself to the simple name of the author elone this is of no 


the student is self-evident. 


earthly use to 
book an air of conceited negligence which is extremely disagreeable, 
Dr. Bastian has always rather vehemently contended that ethnologi- 


eal students should carefully restrict themselves to the collection of ma- 
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terial and not venture any conclusions as yet. True to these principles, 
he blindly follows the lead of authors preceding him, in whatever he 
deems worthy of notice. But not every important feature of the ancient 
history of Spanish America or of its archeology finds grace with Dr. 
Bastian, Some of these are omitted in the most unaccountable manner. 
7 Peru he mentions the custom which made marriage a 


Thus, while in 


matter of the community or kindred, he passes over the ‘* ayllu,” which 
was the kin itself or unit of organization, and which plays such a con- 
The highly 


important fact of descent in the female line is casually mentioned in a 


spicuous part in Peruvian society with utter disregard. 


transition to the question of intoxicating beverages and general drunk- 
enness among the Peruvians. The history of Peru itself is treated in 
the second order. He 
jumps from the traditions of origin to the chiefs, from them to the 


volume with the same disregard of common 
Chiriguanos, to the legends of the ‘* Orejones,” of 
Dorado, inverting the natural order of the last three subjects, and so on, 
bringing together in the most arbitrary manner things sometimes but re- 
motely connected or having no connection. Besides, he has a faculty of 
presenting the statements of others in sucha manner as to give them 
undue prominence, thus misleading such of his readers as are not them- 
selves prepared for critical investigation. 

To review even superficially the long chapters devoted to other parts 
of Spanish America would be impossible here. The hurried nature of 
their composition is shown by such very odd statements as that (in the 
case of Mexico) the pueblo of Tenuchtitlan was founded by seven fami- 
lies; that the territory of Tlaxcallan was surrounded by a stone wall ; 
that Duran places the home of the Mexicans near Florida (without re- 
flecting how Florida was regarded in Mexico at that time), and a host of 
similar rather distorted references to other authorities. On the whole, 
the work is of no value whatever except to such as have access to a large 
number of original sources. For those Dr. Bastian’s ethnological com- 
parisons will always be important, for as far as the eastern continents 
are concerned he is acknowledged to be high authority. 

Soldier and Pioneer: A Biographical Sketch of Lt.-Col. Richard C,. 
Anderson, of the Continental Army. By E. L. Anderson. (New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879, 12mo, pp. 68.)—The Lt.-Col. Anderson whose 
life is told in this little book was father of Major Anderson, of Fort Sumter, 
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the citadel immediately ? 


pretences, 


Come ! this is taking our money under false 
Mr. Adams has presented all the standard methods, and they 
are unexceptionable. This is to be said of them on every successive teap- 
A belief in the possibility of impressing them and making 
them more efficacious in a community which, though it knows them well, 
has the chronic habit of neglecting them shamefully, is a sufficient ex- 
cuse for their reissue at any time. Besides, there are always young people 
coming up who must learn them somewhere for the first time, and to 


pearance, 


these there is no reason why ‘ The Secret of Suecess* should not be a use- 
ful gift-book as well as another. The author distinguishes himself from 
Smiles, Craik, and others of the sort by drawing his ilMstrations as much 
as possible from the departments of ** business ” and ‘* commerce,” which 
he thinks have not been fully utilized heretofore for this purpose. They 
range over a wide compass, from Thales the philosopher to Thurlow 
Weed, but are chiefly modern. They include among the rest Mr. W. H 

Smith, the present First Lord of the British Admiralty, and we hear 
gravely and no longer flippantly the details of the polishing up of handles 
for the attorneys’ firm and the rest which resulted in so happy a connec 

tion with Her Majesty’s navy. Here and there is an anecdote which 
might well enough be omitted ; not that the proper qualifications are not 
appended to it, but the wicked side is as likely as not to be preponder- 
atingly seductive. Meyer Rothschild was at Waterloo watching the fight 
as keenly as Wellington. When he saw how it was coming out, he put 
spurs to his horse, paid eighty pounds to a fishing-boat to take him across 
the Channel, went up to London, and, relating only the first events, be- 
fore the arrival of Bliicher, ‘‘ beared” the stock market for his own bene- 
fit and made a million pounds. 


Elements of Comparative Anatomy. By Carl Gegenbaur. Trans 
lated by F. Jeffrey Bell ; the translation revised and a preface written by 
E. Ray Lankester. 8vo, pp. xxvii., 645; 356 figures. (London and New 
York : Macmillan & Co. 1878.)—Professor Gegenbaur has long been the 
leading German comparative anatomist. Leuckart and Haeckel occupy 
somewhat different portions of the zodlogical field, and have not produced 
comprehensive manuals for the use of students. Until his recent removal 


_ to Heidelberg, Gegenbvaur was for years intimately associated at Jena with 


| as a scientific guide to the whole of morphology.” 


and himself served with credit through the war of the Revolution. He | 


spent the remainder of his life in Kentucky, and died in 1826, at the age 
He appears to have been an honorable and soldierly man, 
well worthy uf a tribute which will be acceptable to the students of our 


of seventy-six. 
early history. So small a book cannot, of course, give many details. It 
contains, nevertheless, at least two anecdotes of historical value—one re- 
lating to a reconnoissance made by Captain Anderson, under the orders 
of Gen. Stephen, the night before Washington crossed the Delaware. 
Washingion was very much incensed at this interference with his plan ; 
it turned out, however, that it was really a help to him, inasmuch as 
**Colonel Rahl, who had been warned of the projected movement, 
relaxed his vigilance when he learned that his dragoons had driven off 


tue attacking party, and the soldiery gave themselves up to the festivities | 


of the season.” The historian Gordon, we are told, confuses Capt. An- 
derson with Col. Washington upon this occasion. The other story has 
reference to Gen. Wayne, whose nickname of ‘* Mad Anthony” was due, 
it is said, to his “‘furious outbursts of temper, and not his well-known 
rasbness in battle.” He had been ordered to support Lafayette in his 
campaign in Virginia, but took it in great dudgeon that he was put 
under the command of a ‘*d—— foreigner, and a boy too.” Major An- 
derson (as he was now) succeeded in pacifying him and bringing him to a 
sense of his responsibility ; ‘*he was, though jealous and excitable, a true 
patriot and a real soldier, and with almost that heat with which he had 
lately refused to obey, he cried out, ‘Tell him I'll jine him! Tell him 
I’ll jine him! By G—! tell him [ll jine him to-morrow !’” 

The Secret of Success; or, How to Get On in the World. By W. H. 
Davenport Adams. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879.)—The 
‘ Secret has a handsome cover, is attractive in both of its 
titles, and will no doubt sell. When bought it will be fairly worth the 
money, but, like other books that profess to disclose important secrets, 

will not fail to disappoint some buyers. They will have known— 
aiybody knows—that success is to be attained that way : by economy, 
sobriety, unflagging industry, the three Ps—punctuality, prudence, and 
perseverance ; but where is the patented ‘‘knack”? Is there, then, no 


of Success’ 


nimble stratagem for turning all these tedious positions and arriving in 








Haeckel, whose ‘Generelle Morphologie’ he emphatically ‘‘ recommends 
As might be inferred 
from this, our author, like nearly all German naturalists, accepts the 
doctrine of evolution as proved ; and, as compared with the systematic 
works of the elder Agassiz, Huxley, Owen, and Rolleston, this is the 
principal advantage of the present work. A good example of the way in 
which the ‘‘ doctrine of evolution appears as the living, moving invest- 
ment of the dry bones of anatomical fact” is given by the following 
words concerning the fissures at the side of the neck of the embryo bird, 
reptile, and mammal : 


‘*Regarded alone, they are inexplicable, but since in a large division 


| of the lower vertebrata they are ee organs of ——— we are 


able to comprehend the branchial clefts of the exclusively air-breathing 
forms as arrangements obtained by transmission from lower stages, which 
have lost their primitive function and remain for a short time only— 
during fetal life.” 

Gegenbaur recognizes the difficulty of finding a distinct boundary 
line between the lowest animals and the lowest plants, but suggests (p. 
68) that ‘* the characteristic of the animal organism may be taken to be 
that differentiation affects the whole organism.” He divides the animal 
kingdom into the Protozoa—usually consisting of but a single cell—and 
the Metazoa, including all the rest. 
the names of which are the names of only two of the four Cuvierian 
“ branches,” and of these ‘* Vertebrata” alone has the Cuvierian significa- 
tion. With even this subdivision the groups are so comprehensive that 
many of the statements are unsatisfactorily vague, and, as is unavoidable 
in a work of such wide scope, lack the weight of personal authority. 
Notwithstanding the space (more than one-third of the volume) assigned 
to vertebrates, the author assumes upon the part of the reader a con- 
siderable knowledge of human anatemy ; this knowledge is not easily 
gained excepting in medical schools, and it is to be hoped that the work so 
well begun by Rolleston and Huxley may be carried on until there is a 
complete account of some accessible form as the type of each class of 
animals, 

Our author frankly admits the existence of almost insuperable. diffi- 
culties in the preparation of his work ; ‘‘every question solved’ leads 
again to fresh problems, and renders unstable even what seemed to have 
taken definite form.” The editor has done well in calling attention to 
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some investigations made since the preparation of the work itself, and to 
some differences of opinion between others and the author. This was 
especially needed in respect to the nomenclature of the parts of the brain 
in the vertebrate series ; for Gegenbaur, by adopting in one edition and 
rejecting in another, without giving sufficient reasons, the peculiar views 
of his pupil, Maclay, has rather impeded than aided the solution of one 
of the most difficult problems in comparative anatomy. If naturalists 
would make periodical statements as to previously expressed opinions re- 
specting mooted points of fact or doctrine, in the form of reaffirmation 
or renunciation, or qualification, or admission of difficulties to be over- 
come, the work of others would be aided and unprofitable controversies 
might sometimes be avoided. 

The usefulness of the present work to English-speaking students is 
impaired by the insufficiency of reference to English, French, and 
American authors. Parker, Wyman, and Rolleston are wholly ignored, 
even in the editor’s additions, and the author's list for Vertebrates in- 
cludes no American publication ; the lists for Acalephs, Echinoderms, 
Brachiopods, and Limulus, however, include works or papers by the elder 
and the younger Agassiz, Morse, and Packard respectively. 
lation has been well done. The figures are mostly diagrammatic, but 
clear, and chiefly original. A glossary is needed, and the index should 
embrace the names of principles and organs as well as of groups. Upon 
the whole, while the work is indispensable to the working zoélogist, and is 
adapted to the use of the author’s own students, we are not sure that the 
English translation was called for. The editor, however, evidently has 
no doubt as to the desirability of the translation or his own ability to 
superintend it. The opening paragraphs of his Preface contain the per- 
sonal or possessive pronoun twelve times in as many lines, and his un- 
qualified inclusion of the Tunicata among the Vertebrata (p. xvi.) appears 
like rushing into a region where Huxley and Gegenbaur have, as yet, 
feared to tread. 


The trans- 
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EXHIBITION OF THE “ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—II. 


HE common complaint of lack of originality on the part of those pu- 
pils who have had the best technical education offered by the Conti- 
nental schools of the day may be answered in a way that brings home to 
us in our incompetency the defect of their development. If our pluto- 
crats would show a little of the faith in national talent so freely exhibited 
by those of their class in England, in Austria, im Russia, or in France, the 
blank hopelessness which besets the returning student would not deaden 
his powers as we see it deadening them now at the instant of their ex- 
pansion. Half-a-dozen of the youthful exhibitors of this season have 
given proof of the ability to produce extended historical or imagina- 
tive works. In any country of Europe these promising adolescents would 
be set either to paint the ceilings of rich men’s villas, or to carve the 
tympans of their doorways, or to decorate the walls of town-halls 
and seats of justice, or to fresco church-interiors, or to fill ambitious 
orders for serious easel-pictures. 

The exhibition reveals these young men at the moment when their 
powers are most highly stimulated, and most ardently enterprising, 
seated at the sulky manufacture of pot-boilers. Mr. Low, who has proved 
by his commanding portrait of an American prima-donna how he could 
revel and exult in the interpretation of social distinction or style, comes 
forth with a little decorative figure on a gilt panel (585). Mr. Millet, who 
has been crowned with laurel in a Munich students’ procession, shows a 
degraded likeness (364) of a commonplace burgher. Mr. Chase, who has 
sent from Europe to a rich American club-house an impressive study of 
retrospective imagination, exhibits a simple model-copy, infelicitous and 
empty (471). Mr. Hovenden, besides his académies, gives us as earnest 
of his fancy and his invention only the stupid ‘Challenge ” (509), re- 
sembling an insipid Diisseldorf ballad. Mr. Sargent, whose clever brush 
has before now been exerted on palace ceilings, sends but the Neapoli- 








tan sketch (431), like a torn leaf from his album. Mr. Sartain, whose 
* Narcissus ” and lovely heads of contadina and pifferaro have proved 
to us in former years a power over the 
and classic, has since fatlen back on little irreproachable Algerian 

street-views. As for the sculptors, the war has dictated the way in 

which they are to be deformed. Be a carver of talent. be ambitious to 

model the graces and the hours and the nymphs, and there comes along a 

committee of army veterans to tell you that if you can undertake con- 

tracts for soldiers’ monuments and represent brigadiers in buckram, on 

that condition you can be an American sculptor and live. The new am- 

bition to decorate city churches and State capitols, and that not by the 
hands of Italian flower-painters but by cultured thinkers who represent 

the civilization of the United States, is a movement full of life and 
hope, and one to be encouraged to the utmost. But it has as yet 

utilized but two persons. The good faith in which these artists have 
toiled, giving time and conscience to conceptions which they executed 
for little pay and with many obstacles, proves the anxiety of our talent 
tobe set at work. There is nothing like the present state of things in any 

other civilized country, nor has there ever been. In every former re 

naissance the power of painting was evoked by contemporaneous pat ion- 
age, and the support accompanied every branch and fibre in the growth. 
America, in all the inconvenience of an era of cheap education, presents 
a crowd of capable graduates, offering themselves to a market which be- 
lieves only in imported talent. 

The best imaginative picture in the Exhibition which so sadly demon 
strates this unnatural state of things is Mr. Fuller’s ** And She was a 
Witch” (421). In a forest red with sunset the priest and the town-clerk 
drag away a protesting beldame, while another crotie jealously denounces 
the culprit, and a girl flies to her cabin, wild with terror. The posture 
of the hunted maiden forms a complete, original, and striking statuette, 
while the melting landscape is pathetic in its drain of evening light. Mr. 
Homer’s best contribution is the ** Upland Cotton ” (393), thoroughly in- 
dividual and unborrowed in its effect of dusky figures seen through a 
tracery of intricate plants which quite enlace the canvas. Mr, Sargent’s 
** Neapolitans ” (431)—-‘‘ too much like Michetti,” as he says himself—is a 
very lovely study, the effect of strong daylight with its blue shadows 
being quite deceptively dazzling, and the easy modelling of the 
bathers’ naked flesh superbly soft and suggestive. It is not a lite- 
ral rendering of a natural effect, 


figure at once realistic 


but it is a highly poetical and in- 


spiring one. Mr. Shirlaw and Mr. Mulvawney contribute heads 
painted exactly alike (122, 159) of Munich male models in Van 


der Helst costumes, in which every flesh-surface, whether of bone, 
cartilage, or pendent muscle, is of exactly the same degree of firm- 
ness. It is an insidious kind of stencil-work, finished with all neatness, 
and nobody not inspired could tell that different artists had done the 
different heads. The former, however, is by a painter who has almost 
approached Munkacsy in his ‘‘ Bavarian Sheep-shearers,” and the latter 
by an artist whose work executed since is wild, Western, and slangy. 
Mr. Beckwith’s portraits (152, 346) are genuine and direct in execution, 
if a little empty. The lady’s full-length figure is particularly imposing 
and has made a hit ; but her painter cultivates a peculiar spreading 
breadth of style which verges on platitude, and in avoiding his mas- 
ter Duran’s horror of ‘‘trop de choses,” is in danger of thinness 
and Thomas Sully. Eakins’s “Dr. Brinton” and his ‘ Pair-oared 
Shell” (463) show the solid advance made by one of the 
few French students who have developed an independent Ameri- 
can style since their return. The portrait is as solid as a statue of 
iron, and full of grim character ; the racing subject, though set in too 
low a key to give the illusion of daylight, is broad, pure, and inexo- 
rably true. Miss Moss’s likeness of Mrs. Dr. Deems (174) is very 
graphic, vital, and energetic. Mr. Boggs gives a “Street of Paris” (158) 
which succeeds in conveying the metallic glint of buildings and pave- 
ments just washed by the rain and set out broadly to dry in the sun. Mr. 
Dana’s ‘‘ Dinant Beach ” (164) shows a soft and tender group of lazy sea- 
weed-gatherers in a poetic landscape where it seems always afternoon, 
and where the light will never emerge from the cloud of melancholy. 
The ‘Droit de Bris” (168), or salvage-right of coast-side wreckers, is 
interpreted by Mr. Swift in a sinister and creepy tableau of men of prey 
watching for shipwreck. The little haying-scenes of Mr. Swain Gifford 


very 


are quite equal in quality to Théodore Rousseau ; Mr. Inness’s “<Study ”’ 
(445) is a lovely upright picture where a climbing tree unrolls its drape- 
ries of foliage with all the richness of a darkened tapestry ; and Messrs. 
George and James Smillie both exceed their former efforts in their respec- 
tive ‘‘Goat Pasture ” (389) and ‘‘ Up the Hill” (186). 
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BOSTON LADY, passed first half Harvard 


examinations for women at Cambridge, and expects to try 


The 


A 


second half next June, wants employment as teacher, Educated 
at the best schools in Boston. Studied two years in Paris and 
London, References in Boston and Cambridge. Miss B. K. E., 


Pepperell, Mass 


4 GERMAN-AMERICAN lady of twenty 
+ will accompany an agreeable lady or family through Ger- 
many. Speaks French only moderately well. Address GESELL- 
scHaFT, .Vation office 


A HARVARD STUDENT, who has taken 

classical honors, desires a pupil during the summer vaca 
tion. The best of references. Address G. E. H., Drawer 30, Bos- 
ton P.O 


A LADY, a Hanoverian, ten years in this 
« country, studying now for two years in France, desires a 
situation as travelling companion, governess, or teacher ot French, 
German, and English branches in a private school. Enquire of 

H. C, G. BRANDT, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


LADY, well known as author, reviewer, and 
‘ . “ > Z 
paragrapher, desires — as assistant-editor or corre- 
spondent ; country or city Sox 201, Charlestown, N. I 


4 LPHONSE VANDAELTL, Cand. PAil. 
- and LL.D. (French native tongue), Professor of Ancient and 
Modern Languages, Kentucky College, Pewee Valley, Ky., desires 
congenial employment during the summer months. Terms very 
moderate. W ould prepare one or several young men for college. 


frRA ULEIN REINCKE, native of North 

Germany (daughter of the late Rev. Dr. A. Reincke, trom the 
University of Gottingen), a successful teacher in New York City, 
offers a pleasant, comfortable home, with social advantages, to a 
few young ladies for the purpose of studying German theoretically 
and practically, other languages, and Music, during the summer, 
at a country seat in Fort Washington-on-the-Hudson, half an hour 
from this city. The views and situation are very attractive and 
healthy, the house standing on a hill four hundred feet over the 
water level, the highest on Manhattan Island. Highest reterences. 
Address FRAULEIN REINCKE, care of F. W. Christern, 180 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


( ERMAN.—An educated North-German family 
7 receives a few responsible persons wishing constant practice 
Instruction given in German, French, 


in German, with board. 
Address Mrs. An- 


Italian, Piano, Singing, Harmony, it desired. 

TONIE SCHRADER PLAC E, Concord, Mass. 

( RADUATE OF HARVARD will take a 
J pupil to Europe for the summer. Four years’ successful ex- 

perience in preparing boys for college; has travelled in Europe, 

and is familiar with European languages. Highest references. 


Address N. K. F., care Nation. 

S UMMER HOME FOR CHILDREN.—/J/n 
7 a healthy and pleasant location, six miles from Boston, a lady 
would like six children under twelve years old for the summer, to 
whom she would give best of care and the comforts of a home. If 
desired, music or other lessons can be given. Refer by permission 
to W. P. Garrison, Esq., Nation office, N. Y. Address Box 20, 
Belmont, Mass. 
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